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Statement of Purpose 


The Overseas Mission Society is an association of Episco- 
palians, lay and clergy, devoted to the furtherance of the mis- 
sionary spirit of the Church in our time. 


We realize that the outreach of the Church is of the es- 
sence of the Christian religion. We believe that the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit is the rightful inheritance of all mankind 
and should be shared with all, particularly in such times as 
these when world tensions are acute. 


Out of a zeal for the mission of the Church, the Society 
endeavors to share with its members and with the Church at 
large knowledge of the present state of the mission and to en- 
courage new methods for promoting greater missionary en- 
thusiasm, information, and service. 


Our hope is that more intelligent prayer, constructive 
thought, adequate reporting, responsible stewardship, and 
aggressive strategy will uphold and encourage workers in the 
field, support the National Council’s Overseas Department and 
lend new force to the missionary task of the Church. 


Membership in the Society ($5 a year) includes subscription to the Re- 
view, Communique, the CMS Newsletter and the SPG Oversea News. 
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EPISCOPAL OVERSEAS MISSION REVIEW 


Editorial: Holy System, Holy Power 


(A note for churchly legislators making decisions about mission and unity) 


Let’s begin with two rather academic statements about God. 

God is free, active (“living”), limitless in power, love and wisdom — 
unconfinable to any system, plan or method but His own; by definition, 
God is absolutely unbound Lord of creation — and of no other being, 
thing or power may this be said. 

God loves His creation and His willful creature, man — whom He has 
made marvelously akin to Himself (in His image, that is, capable of 
personal relatedness to Himself); and it is out of this love that we 
can expect of Him a kind of condescension to our small ways and 
strengths in the form of orderliness, predictability, pattern— some 
system for the management of our lives and affairs in accordance 
with His sovereign will. 

Because He is God and no one less, He can never be wholly bound 
by any system; but because He would be loved in return He offers us re- 
bellious and bewildered creatures some systems of entry into His comrade- 
ship which can be grasped and understood by us. He will not use His power 
in such fashion that what may be quite orderly to Him will seem utterly 
eccentric to us; nor will He tie Himself down to work wholly through any 
system of procedure, thought or organization. 


This being true of God, we dependent human creatures tend to fall into 
two classes in our attitude toward Him: the systematizers and the ecstatics 
(very roughly — one who acts spontaneously from intuition, new hunch, 
rather than from precedent or common counsel; a non-organization man). 
Just as in God, power and system modify and complement each other, so 
their reflection in these classes among us (and within each of us), while 
never wholly mixing, produce their goals by interaction. 

The problem with the systematizers is that they easily lose their under- 
standing of the fearsome liberty of God. The problem with the ecstatics 
is that they become inebriated with a sense of the freedom of God 
and forget, or cannot admit, that He also stoops to work gently among 
us by systems. 
Perhaps this has something to do with what we ought to mean by “catholic” 
and “protestant”, discerning in these currently factional epithets real dis- 
tinctions not only within Anglicanism and Christianity but also within other 
religions and indeed within all human group life. But nowadays they are 
less and less useful in serious inquiry — would God we could all see this! — 
since among Episcopalians they so easily do little but provide occasion to 
heap the froth of clever rhetoric on top of theological confusion and historical 
ignorance. Systematizers and ecstatics, however, are on both sides of these 
churchmanship spats, reflecting the polarity of holy system and holy power, 
and fragmenting churchly factions on all issues of millinery, ascetics, choreo- 
graphy, metaphysics and organization. 
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There is a great revival in awareness of healing — and we immediate- 
ly try to systemize it all in “How To” books on techniques. The gift of 
tongues is among us without doubt — and authorities must require 
regular reports. The spontaneous adoption of missions and mission- 
aries begins, and we designate a staff member at headquarters to 
coordinate and educate it. The whole Church awakens to the laity — 
and new departments are created for layman's work. Some amateur 
zealots get interested in overseas missions (a movement, not an 
organization”) — and lo! — officed, budgeted and publishing, we have 
the Overseas Mission Society (age 8, going on 9). 

Freewheeling interpreters of the faith arrest renewed, respectful att- 
ention from outsiders while greatly disturbing those who would evang- 
gelize by incantation and santify by repetition. Devoted and disciplined 
Teachers of our precious historical forms provide rootless © 
multitudes with welcome, ancient certainities while leaving skeptics © 
and iconoclasts cold. An obviously useful penthouse apartment fer an 
overworked prelate (like air conditioning or a dish washer in the 
parish) looks to some like a sheer drain of funds from “really re- 
ligious” needs; while enthusiastic ladies overflow an offering for a be- 
guiling missionary speaker, letting their rector’s wife go on haunting 
second-hand shops to keep her children in decent rags. One side sus- 
tains a kind of apoplexy over a proper title for this Church of ours; 
while the other sees the issue as a trifle in the face of the Church’s 
lack of engagement with the times. Some missionary thinkers are 
preoccupied with What God Did Once Back Then, others with What 
God Is Doing Now Out There. 


Holy system, holy power; they are aspects of God's providence, essential 
facets of His mission — modifying and complementing each other's truth. 
How much we understand and honor them is a test of our faith in God. 


Can we systematizers and ecstatics hear God these days as He blesses 
and blocks our cherished, overheated poinis of view? Or must we force im- 
possible, ruinous choices between safeguarding a club and promoting a fad, 
between extending a rule-bound organization and promulgating some current- 
ly fashionable religious excitement? Is our trust in God great enough so that 
we, vigorously pressing for our favorite goals, can yet walk among our nec- 
essary compromisings in love, without either panic or surrender? Is our con- 
fidence in God big enough for the service of His whole Mission — in which 
systems and power will, like the dual nature cf sacraments, be means of 
grace, until His coming again? (G.ET.> 
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Revolutions and Christian Faith 
Milton Reese Le Roy 


As an American missionary in 
Cuba, I watched the fall of a constitu- 
tional democracy by a coup d'état, 
the development of an oppressive dic- 
tatorship, the military iriumph of 
revolutionary forces, and for the past 
two years, a revolutionary govern- 
ment in action. During this time I 
have been forced io think constantly 
of the relation of my country to 
smaller nations. I am firmly con- 
vinced that the United States of 
America has a God-given vocation in 
this revolutionary world, and that we 
Americans have not recognized it. 
Had we fulfilled our destiny some 
fifty years ago, perhaps we should 


To one degree or another, faith in 
God is forever in conflict with our 
other faiths. This fact is a key to a 
Christian’s understanding of his age. 
When this author says “we need 
desperately to understand revolu- 
tions,” it is to this conflict that he 
refers — offering counsel to us in 
meeting “the destructive and creative 
flood tides” of an explosively chang- 
. . Milton Reese Le Roy 
was a@ missionary of the Hpiscopal 
Church in Cuba from 1950 to 1961, as 
parish priest, professor at the Union 
Seminary at Matanzas, and, until last 
January, dean of the cathedral in 
Havana. At the present time he is 
a Missionary Fellow of the Seminary 
of the Southwest at Austin, Texas. 
An article by him on theological edu- 
cation in Cuba appeared in Volume 


III, No. 3 of this journal, 


not be so shaken by today’s revolu- 
tions. Be that as it may, it can hard- 
ly be denied that revolution is a fact 
in current history. We need desper- 
ately to understand revolutions and 
our relation to them. This article 
tries to describe what a revolution is, 
to illustrate the difference between 
response and reaction, and to look 
at response and reaction in relation 
to idolatry ond faith in God. 


KITTENS AND TIGERS 


It is not possible here to review the 
whole history of the Cuban people in 
order to prove that a revolution was 
inevitable. Suffice it to say here that 
what we North Americans think of as 
“revolutions” — the kinds constantly 
occurring in our less politically stable 
neighbors to the south—are not really 
worthy of the name; the vast majority 
of these are only switches of political 
power from one person or group to 
another person or group, by the 
illegal but condoned use of force. 
This process is so foreign to our way 
of thinking that we borrow a word 
from the French to describe it, coup 
d'état. We are now quite accustomed 
to these transfers of power, we have 
come to adjust to them diplomatic- 
ally, yet we persist in calling them 
“revolutions.” 

It is shameful that we should con- 
fuse a revolution with a coup d'état, 
for when we come up against the 
real thing we are just as surprised as 
if the kitten we stopped to stroke 
turned out to be a ferocious tiger. 
We are startled out of our wits and 
figuratively imitate the ostrich, stick- 
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ing our heads in the sand and hoping 
the thing will go away. Well, it 
won't. If we do not pull our collec- 
tive head out of the sand and begin 
to look for ways of communication 
with revolution, we are going to be 
as lost as the ostrich. 

Most serious students of Cuban 
history will agree that forces were 
accumulating over a long period of 
time which had to break loose. There 
was the four hundred year period of 
political and economic domination by 
Spain. Then just as Spain was at 
the point of being bled dry by the 
Cuban patriots in their war for inde- 
pendence, the United States stepped 
in to help deliver the last blow. That 
action we called the “Spanish Ameri- 
can War’—to the everlasting offense 
of Cuban nationalists. We _ stuck 
around for a couple of years to con- 


tinue out-right military rule. We 
maintained the right to intervene 
militarily for some thirty years. We 


used political pressure to obtain fa- 
vorable conditions for American 
capital. We reduced Cuba to a one 
crop economy still largely dependent 
on the U.S. Our investment and con- 
trol were benevolent and helpful in 
many ways, but the Cuban War for 
Independence had purposed to be a 
real revolution and the people felt 
cheated to discover that oppressive 
Spain had only been changed for 
benevolent Uncle Sam. The desire 
for the absolute and complete econ- 
omic and political independence was 
smouldering for centuries. So, the 
dam broke. . 


THE WAYS OF REVOLUTIONS 


A real revolution (not a coup) is 
like a flood; it is both destructive and 
creative. It breaks down anything 
that does not move with it, it sweeps 
away old-barriers, it creates new 
channels and may never flow through 
its once peaceful river bed again. For 


good or for bad, it simply cannot be 
stopped cold. And like a flood, a 
revolution needs desperately to be 
understood and helped. The engineer 
can help the flood find new channels, 
he can help moderate its destructive- 
ness, only if he understands it. What 
he cannot do is stop it, or make it 
flow upstream. 

As a revolutionary flood sweeps 
into history it breaks down the poli- 
tical parties and organization which 
held under control the many social 
and economic forces at work in a 
people. The constitution which regu- 
lated the relation of such forces dis- 
appears; it must disappear for its 
impracticability at that given time 
and place has allowed the revolution 
to break loose. The political parties 
must be broken for they have failed 
to so interpret and manipulate the 
constitution as to make it workable 
to the satisfaction of the people. The 
law of the land is swept along with 
the current of the revolution; it must 
be, for it has been founded on the 
constitution and when that goes, there 
is no solid legal basis left. So the 
accustomed legal process is de- 
stroyed and a revolutionary one es- 
tablished. 

Institutions which have been too 
firmly anchored in the ways of the 
old are not free to rise with the flood 
tide of the new and are drowned and 
lost beneath the surface of history. 
Private educational enterprises which 
depended on the stability of the na- 
tional economy are lost unless they 
can change their character as rapidly 
as the currents of the revolution. 
Clubs and lodges which existed for 
the privilege of a class, or thanks to 
the unity of the people, find them- 
selves split apart, for there is no time 
to avoid the rocks and snags in the 
swift flowing currents of the revolu- 
tionary opinion and ideals. Families 
are torn apart as each member tries 
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to ride the tide or stem the flow, each 
according to his own desire. Nor are 
the churches exempt. Their economic 
life is threatened. The church-spon- 
sored organizations falter as they vie 
with the revolutionary forces for the 
loyalty of members. Preaching is 
likely to become confused and irrele- 
vant, for the preachers, too, are 
caught in the flow and apt to be 
swept away in the flood, or are left 
firmly and safely anchored beneath 
the currents, or find themselves alone 
in an old river bed drained dry by 
the new diversion of the waters. 


OBSERVERS ENGULFED 


The observer of a revolution cannot 
avoid his relation to it. As there is 
an element of unpredictability about 
floods, so also with revolutions. The 
observer, watching from a distant hill, 
may suddenly discover that his point 
of vantage has become an island in 
the midst of flood waters; he may 
find that the direction changes so fast 
that suddenly he cannot observe any- 
thing except the destruction left be- 
hind. Nevertheless, he is related to 
it all. He did, or did not do, some- 
thing to try to help the flood find its 
own channels. He did, or did not, 
accept the challenge to rescue, to 
regulate or to aid the flow of waters. 

As a river in flood creates a new 
course and new scenery by which it 
is recognized, so a revolution changes 
the symbols by which a people is 


recognized ond which they use in the 
daily course of living. The individual 
within or the observer without is apt 
to be lost, for trusted words change 
their meanings. I have heard both 
Cubans ond Americans say, “You 
can’t trust these revolutionaries; they 
say one thing and do another. They 
talk about freedom and then take 
over the newspapers and radio sta- 
tions and nationalize private pro- 
perty.” Yet, I believe in the honesty 
and sincerity of most revolutionary 
leaders. Since the revolutionary is 
caught up in the fast-moving flood he 
is very apt to be uncertain of which 
direction it may take at any given 
moment. He is exposed to the dan- 
ger of using words in many different 
ways and may very well give the 
impression of lying, when in reality 
he is using a word with a new mean- 
ing. Yesterday's easy promise may 
be imposible under today’s condition 
—as the quoted statement above will 
illustrate. The American or Cuban 
critic was thinking of freedom in 
terms of personal, individual liberties. 
He was thinking of private property 
as something to do with as he alone 
saw fit. The revolutionary was 
thinking of national freedom quite 
apart from the individual and private, 
that individual liberty could only 
come in the context of a nation po- 
litically and economically free. 


I recall that an experienced and 
(Continued on p. 87) 


You who stop, you who weep, 

You who one day die without knowing why, 
You who fight, who watch while another sleeps; 
You who no longer laugh with your eyes, 


You, my brother, full of fear and anguish, 
Raise yourself and cry NO! 


(David Diop of Senegal) 
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The Reformers on the Church as Misson 


(Prof. D. H-W Gensichen of Heidelberg University, in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation's “Student World,” No. 1-2, 1960 


The Reformers were agreed that God's mission, which embraces all the 
world, is entrusted to God's people in all the world — not in the sense that the 
missionary commission provides an opportunity for an otherwise static ond 
quiescent Church occasionally or in part to become dynamic cnd mobile, 
but in the sense that the Church is not really God’s people at all, that some- 
thing is amiss with its faith, if it does not allow the missionary power of 
God's Word to penetrate and to quicken it down to the last member. Here 
perhaps lies the main difference between the theology of missions as devel- 
oped by the Reformers ond the various modern attempts to define missions 
as one activity of the Church among others, an additional enterprise which 
need not concern too much the Church as a whole but can be left to some 
specialists or little groups of enthusiasts. 

Here, too, is part of the answer to the question: why did the Reformers 
not create a specific missionary ministry? why did they not set up mission 
boards or missionary societies? Quite apart from the practical problems in- 
volved, the basic convictions of the Reformers would not allow 
them to narrow the missionary dimension of the Church as a whole 
into one department of Christian action among others. There is 
no differentiation of ministries but of situations. The Reformers dis- 
tinguish between those where there is a Christian congregation in non-Chris- 
tian surroundings, and those where there is none. In the first case, it is the 
duty of the congregation to call a minister, and thus to exercise its authority, 
privilege, and responsibilty to preach the gospel in its surroundings to Chris- 
tions and non-Christions alike. This provides an interesting sidelight on a 
situation with which we are familiar: the dichotomy between “European” 
congregations and “mission” churches which has been common in many 
colonial areas and which has often done much damage to the Christian wit- 
ness. Moreover, there may be a danger here which was even less likely to 
be anticipated by the Reformers: a Christian Church in a non-Christian en- 
vironment may be tempted to leave the missionary witness to the ordained 
minister—and if there should be no minister, there would be no witness. In 
fact, this conclusion was drawn by some post-Reformation theologians whose 
one-sided emphasis on the ministry tended to paralyze the priesthood of all 
believers. But the blame can hardly fall upon the Reformers, as proved by 
their provision for the second case: if a Christian, either a layman or or- 
dained man, went to a non-Christian country where there was no Christian 
congregation, it was his bounden duty to act as a missionary, witnessing by 
word and deed. Luther, referring to the shepherds of Bethlehem, said he be- 
lieved their reaction to the birth of the Saviour means “that nobody should 
hear the gospel as for himself only, but everyone should tell those who do not 
know it and should see to it that he leads others to the faith and thus be- 
comes the other man's shepherd and tends him. One hardly dares think of 
the consequences which might have ensued if this principle had been fol- 
lowed by all the Western administrators, soldiers, merchants, and others who 
have gone to Asia and Africa during the past four hundred years! 
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Creeping Buddhism 


In American Churches 
Robert H. Grant 


The Age of Giants is past, and 
few missionaries today are colossal. 
But every missionary, like the statue 
at Rhodes, straddles two worlds: the 
land of his birth and the land in 
which he serves. By belonging to 
two worlds, he really belongs to nei- 
ther. For him, there is no continu- 
ing city. Nor can he extricate either 
foot from its respective world to par- 
ticipate totally in one. And so there 
is the continual sense of not belong- 
ing. But there is a compensation: the 
supranational role offers a new van- 
tage point from which to observe 
both worlds. Missionary furloughs 
provide chances for taking sights, for 
seeing with new eyes and hearing 
with new ears, for noting familiar ob- 
jects from new vantage points. And 
once again I have had the chance to 
see one of my two worlds ond note 
its growth and try to interpret its 
changes. 

With the acceleration of the rate 
of change, furloughs become quite 
drastic experiences. Much of my 
time has been spent in our churches, 
explaining and teaching ond talking. 
My field is Japan, and Japan is en- 


“A vagueness, cloudiness, custard- 
like quality of religious concept is the 
root of the whole problem of our na- 
tional attitude toward missions. Un- 
til the vision of Christ can be recap- 
tured, support for missions must de- 
pend upon gimmicks and travelogues” 
. . . So speaks the Rev. Professor 
Grant, missionary for some years to 
Japan, whose article in the July, 1960, 
issue of the Japan Christian Quarter- 
ly. is here reproduced by permission. 


joying a boom in American fads and 
fashions. Much of the bitterness over 
Pearl Harbor has faded; returned 
GI's and tourists have been educat- 
ing Americans with their interesting 
version of Japan. It is sometimes hard 
to tell whether one is speaking in a 
church or in a Kiwanis Club. This 
heightened interest in Japan is one 
of the changes the returned mission- 
ary notices first. 


But the most startling experience 
for the wide-eyed missionary is to 
see the inroads and entrenchment of 
Buddhism—at least, the Japanese 
variety of Buddhism—in our Ameri- 
can churches. Of course, Buddhism 
has become something of a cult 
among a segment of our beatniks, a 
post-war and mid-century version of 
the Greenwich Village of the 1920's. 
But it is interesting to note how 
Buddhism has settled among our 
American church congregations. Of 
course, there is no nominal Buddhism, 
no formal Buddhist ritual, no reading 
of the Sutra even as a substitute for 
neglected Bible reading. And the 
few American Christians whom I’ve 
dared challenge as being half Bud- 
dhist have been outraged at the idea. 
But surely enough, many of our 
church people have quietly substi- 
tuted Buddhist values for Christian. 
I am not so sure that this is shocking. 
Some of my best friends—Japanese, 
of course—are Buddhist, and I have 
great respect for Buddhism. I’m not 
yet ready to say that if one can be 
only halt a Christian, it is better to be 
a full Buddhist, but I am sure that a 
sincere Buddhist can catch glimpses 
of God. God is not the exclusive 
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property of Christians; His revelation 
isn't beamed only to Christians, for 
God has revealed himself through the 
insights of Gautama and Shinran and 
other Buddhist seers, as well as 
through the insights of Moses and 
Mahomet. But the Christian conten- 
tion is that God has revealed Himself 
supremely through Jesus the Christ: 
this is what Christion faith is; and 
this is just where many of the Chris- 
tians begin to shift their eyes po- 
litely, hestitate, and change the sub- 
ject. 

Obscured by mists and shadows, 

Many are the paths winding up 

the mountain-side; 

But when the summit is attained, 

The pure beams of the full moon 

Pour their radiance upon every 

wanderer alike. 

There is no supreme revelation in 
this Buddhist poem, and this is a 
more aesthetically-expressed convic- 
tion thon the members of the Young 
Adult Groups or Married Couples 
Club or Pilgrim Fellowship will blurt 
out when pinned to the wall. Their 
expression is: ‘The Japanese have a 
religion that suits them, that fits their 
culture, that agrees with their tastes 
and temperaments; why spoil it?” 

It is interesting. My missionary en- 
deavors are supported to a degree as 
long as I show profit in social im- 
provement, economic relief, intellect- 
ual development; sometimes in cloth- 
ing or eating or marriage habits, al- 
ways in weaning the young away 
from communism, and most of all as 
a nourisher of democracy—maybe it 
should be spelled with a capital “D” 
—in the Orient. But my assertion 
that the justification of missions is 
the growth of Christian conviction is 
met with the same politely-apprecia- 
tive smiles, such as the 12-year-old 
daughter of the house receives after 
she renders or rends Maiden’s Prayer 
(with variations) on the upright pi- 


ano. This religious tolerance of which 
we are proud—in contrast to our cal- 
lous intolerance, say, for fascism, 
child marriages, or Marxism—is a 
mark of Buddhism. 

Another quality of Buddhism that I 
find in our American churches is the 
nebulousness, the vagueness of our 
religious concepts. This does not 
seem to govern at all the degree of 
religious emotion, and the intensity 
of religious activity or religious loyal- 
ty is not dependent upon religious 
concreteness and clarity. But, like 
the sincere Buddhist, many American 
Christians seem to be holding a re 
ligious faith that is of the consistency 
of a thin custard or a medium white 
sauce. This, too, is a mark of Bud- 
dhism. For the Buddhist layman— 
not the scholar—has only a vague 
concept of his faith; the object of his 
worship is nebulous, general, vague. 
But to the sentient Christian, Christ 
is a clear-cut, definite act of God, 
a concrete object of our faith and 
loyalty. This definitiveness seems 
somehow blurred in the Christicn 
West now. In conceding for argu- 
ment’s sake the fitness, suitability 
and agreeableness of Buddhism for 
the Japanese—(which it is not)—I 
frequently concentrate first on the 
“why-spoil-it?’” argument by asking 
what Christianity has that Buddhism 
lacks. And the answers from those 
who have picked up something about 
Christianity contain such words as 
“mercy,” “ethic,” “heaven.” And 
when I point cut that Buddhism has 
these too, our discussion just stops. 
Too many Christians do not know 
what Christianity has that other re- 
ligions lack. Why are they Christian, 
then? Because Christianity, like the 
War of Roses, is, they feel, somehow 
“a good thing.” But just what is 
good, or even just what is the nature 
of the “thing,” is quite cloudy. I can 
begin to see now why some people 
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say, “I believe in missions, but I 
think missions should start at home.” 
And I begin to understand why 
Kierkegaard claimed it was easier 
for a pagan to become a Christian 
thon for a Christion to become a 
Christian. This vaqueness, this clou- 
dines, this nebulousness, this custard- 
like quality of religious concept is a 
mark of popular Buddhism. And this, 
it seems, is the root of the whole 
problem of the attitude toward mis- 
sions. Until this vision of Christ can 
‘be recaptured, the support for mis- 
sions must depend upon “gimmicks” 
and travelogues, and justification for 
missions must be proclaimed in terrns 
of political, economic, and social im- 
provement, resistance to Marxism, 
and advances in democratization. 
But if missions are justified on 
these bases, they are doomed. In the 
first place, non-religious agencies — 
government bureaus, private founda- 
tions, international scholarship ex- 
changes, educational institutions, and 
such—have far greater resources in 
funds and skilled personnel, if not in 
public respect, with which to accom- 
plish social, economic, and political 
improvements as well as intellectual 
advances. Secondly, the energy and 


resources that we use in proving that 
mission organizations are “just as 
good as they are” detracts from the 
supply of energy and resources need- 
ed for religious advances. Thirdly, 
and most of all, the focus of our ef- 
fort shifts—as it already has lament- 
ably shifted—from social and educa- 
tional institutions as means, to social 
and educational institutions as ends. 
Social and political and economic im- 
provement in non-Christion countries 
is to be applauded and supported but 
neither should it be confused with the 
propagation of the Faith, nor used or 
accepted as a substitute for the pro- 
pagation of the Faith. The Faith is 
propagated, in part, through social 
and political and economic institu- 
tions; but when the object of ihe use 
of such institutions becomes lost, mis- 
sions are no longer missions, and 
what was once Christianity becomes 
a laudable humanitarianism. 

“The Japanese have a religion 
which fits them, suits them, agrees 
with their tastes and temperaments. 
Why spoil it with Christionity?” This 
is not based on the knowledge that 
our parishioners have of Buddhism. 
(The 334 new religions in Japan 

(Continued on p. 41) 


“The laity are comparatively inert and are not sufficiently pulling 


their weight in the evangelistic adventure. 


The laity stand at the 


very outpost of the Kingdom of God. They are the missionaries of 
Christ in every secular sphere; and yet the Christian laity in India 
form on immobile if not paralysed limb of the body of Christ... 
The Church in India cannot become effective unless the laity are 


reclaimed from their present spiritual decadence. 


We need to do 


more for the laity than what we are doing. Unless the rank and 


file are pulled up in their spiritual efficiency the Church will not 

make good, in spite of its excellent leadership at the top. The am- 

bitious objectives which it has set before itself will be no more than 

a dead letter unless the laity cease to be a drag on the Church as 

they are at present.” 
(from "The First Decade’'—an account of the Church of South India, 

by Rajaiah D. Paul, published by Christian Literature Society, Madras, 1958) 
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A Meditation for the Christian Realist 


(It is said that beneath all modern man’s problems is the loss of hope. The satanic whisper 
deep in the soul, is “It's no use. You can’t win. Grab what you can. Expect nothing.”) 


“Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, 
so that by the power of the Holy Spirit you may abound in hope.” 
(Romans 15:13) 

“The World isn’t really in such bad shape. Things work out—always have.” 

“I don’t have to worry about a job, Dad. There won't be any world when I 
grow up.” 

“I'm beginning to see how the Resurrection is our one good reason for hope.” 

“From our best present knowledge of this disease, you can expect from 
10 to 14 months of life.” 

“We got the last seats available for the 17th — why, that's Easter!” 

“Now the French are blowing them off. Next it'll be China, then anyone. 
It's the end.” 

“Bill, ol’ fella me frien’, itsh a blooming mesh I'm in, an’ there’sh nothin’ but 
nothin’ can be done ‘bout it.’ 

“The Church was so pretty today, Mommy. Won't you just go with me once 
and see the Easter flowers?” 

“I've only got three choices, with the things I have to see done every day: 
give up trying to do right, pretend like a hypocrite, or believe in the 
mercy of Jesus Christ.” 

“Old friendship has nothing to do with it, Bob ... We've simply no place for 
you anymore.” 

“Wherever you say, darling. He's out on the Coast this time.” 

“Thanks, God. O thank you God for all that Easter means.” 


Brutal, pathetic, ugly, pious, sad? Yes, but of what possible serious 
meaning are Christ's promises if not for people whose problems ond 
beliefs are reflected here? Are these not the real conditions of real 
people in their bewilderments and sins and weaknesses,—and faith? 
Why have just pretty talk in Church? The Resurrection guarantee 
of hope and joy is not meant only for the nicer folk who can stay 
out of big trouble, but for every kind in any situation—no matter 
how heedless or despairing or superficial or sinful their lives may 
seem to be. Jesus said and demonstrated this again and again— 
often to the anger of the self-confident and always to the incredulous 
joy of the outcasts and unwanted. 


We of the Church have no other course to take but His, no other mes- 
sage than His to tell. 

What is our record like? Do our lives, our Parish, bring Easter’s hope 
to people? CG.F.T.) 
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The expansion of the Christian 
» Church through the missionary move- 
ment during the last 150 years has 
not only been the greatest expansion 
of all its history, but the greatest ex- 
pansion of any religion at any time 
in human history. Yet today this mis- 
/sionary movement is, to some extent, 
|immobilized. The resources of the 
/missions are just able to maintain the 
status quo, which means that real ad- 
'vance is not often expected, and does 
not often happen. This situation de- 
‘mands a radical overhaul of mission- 
ary strategy—more than that, it is 
actually producing a complete revo- 
lution. Before I speak to you of that 
‘revolution of changing patterns, I 


The end of “Christendom,’the uni- 
versal suspicion and increasing re- 
jection of paternalism, the fact that 
the Church is now everywhere, the 
need for complete identity with peo- 
nle—these are the marks of our new 
day in Christian missions. And those 
who do not see these things to be 
true are, no matter their piety or 
zeal, merely playing with romantic 
memories or trying to coast wphill. 
... This address was delivered to the 
Summer conference of the New Zea- 
land Student Christian Movement in 
December 1958 and appeared in issue 
No. 3, 1959 of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation’s “Student 
World,’ a quarterly review. The Rev. 
Brash, a Presbyterian minister, is 
General Secretary of the National 
Council of Churches in New Zealand 
and Secretary for Inter- Church Aid 
of the Hast Asia Christian Conference. 
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Changing Ways in Missions 


Alan Brash 


want to make two preliminary re- 
marks: 

First, I believe that in the last dec- 
ades the missionary sending church- 
es have been, in fact, represented by 
better missionaries than they have 
deserved. To the extent, therefore, 
that I will be criticizing the mission- 
aries and the missionary methods, I 
want to make it quite plain that I am 
criticizing in double measure the 
churches themselves. Whatever be 
the form of my criticism, it is not 
directed, in fact, against the mission- 
aries, but against those of us who 
have stayed behind and in large 
measure controlled their activity by 
what we are. 

Secondly, it is necessary to under- 
stand that the revolution in mission- 
ary strategy is not a completed revo- 
lution. It has already begun, but it 
is something which will only come 
to its God-intended fruition if you and 
I understand it and participate fully 
ash Oi Ol 

NEW FACTS CHRISTENDOM 

I want to mention four aspects of 
the revolution which is taking place 
in missionary strategy: 

1. There is the breakdown of the 
cenception that one part of the world 
can be called “Christendom” and the 
other part described as “heathen 
lands afar.” This conception has 
broken down in the minds of Western 
people, but it has brought complete 
disillusion to the minds of people in 
Asia and Africa. Prime Minister 
Nkrumah told the International Mis- 
sionary Council Assembly at Ghana: 
“What do we Africans see when we 
look abroad? We see powerful peo- 
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ples engaged in a futile and destruc- 
tive arms race—we see precious cap- 
ital that might help to raise up the 
peoples of Africa and Asia, flung 
away to potential destruction. What 
has this to do with the Christian char- 
ity which the West proclaims?” 

Once it was a universal assump- 
tion that a Christion nation was a 
better nation than a Buddhist or Mos- 
lem nation. There may or may not 
be some ultimate truth in the idea, 
but at least let us take stock cf the 
fact that Buddhism, for example, has 
launched a great missionary move- 
ment to save the West from destroy- 
ing itself because of the inadequacy 
of its religion and its life. The first 
fact to grasp then in today’s mission- 
ary strategy is that the Church in 
every land has to send out mission- 
aries, and every land has dire need 
to receive them. There are already 
some Asion missionaries evangeliz- 
ing in the West, and this is but the 
pattern of things to come. Each has 
something to give and much to re- 
ceive. 


THE CHURCH IS EVERYWHERE 


2. The underlying fact in all I have 
said so far is, of course, the existence 
of the Church everywhere ... We 
are becoming accustomed to the 
thought, for example, that more peo- 
ple go to church to worship God 
through Jesus Christ in Indonesia, 
than attend in Australia and New 
Zealand put together. But have we 
yet assessed the significance of the 
relationship between the Church in 
England and the Church in India? If 
the population of England, excluding 
the rest of Britain, is assessed at forty 
million, and if the Bishops’ report of 
a few years ago was right in saying 
that only ten per cent of English peo- 
ple ever go to church, we can say 
that about four million people at 
most attend church in England — it 
is probably an over-estimate. I do 
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not know what proportion of Chris- 
tians in India attend worship, but at 
least it must be easier to be a nomi- 
nal Christian in England than in In- 
dia, and we can say that there are 
twice as many Christicns in India as 
there are worshipping Christians in 
England. I am not trying to prove 
anything, except that we need to re- 
assess the significance of the fact 
that the Church is everywhere. 

I found the Church in the moun- 
tains of Formosa — tiny and isolated 
villages in the mountains—the total 
population, 150,000 people. Ten years 
ago, not a single Christian — today, 
50,000—very poor, ignorant, and bad- 
ly needing help. “Why has the 
Church in New Zealand not sent 
somebody to help us?” they asked 
me. ‘Because nobody in New Zea- 
land knows how to convert 50,000 
people in ten years,” I replied. We 
could help them in many ways, but 
they and we need to discover that, 
in the most important thing of all, we 
need their help. What a revolution 
it demands in our thinking to absorb 
these facts... 

The Church is everywhere, and the 
home base is everywhere, and the 
foreign field is everywhere. These 
are easy things to say, but extremely 
difficult to embody in our missionary 
strategies. 

PATERNALISM DEAD 

3. The end of paternalism has 
come. Paternalism is the human re- 
lationship in which one party carries 
responsibility for the final decisions 
involving both parties. The end of 
paternalism in missionary strategy is 
closely related, of course, to the end 
of colonialism in the political sphere 
. . . Together they constitute the 
greatest and most rapid revolution in 
human history. 

But this is important to missionary 
strategy, not only because of political 
factors, but because of what has 
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been involved in human relation- 
ships... 

The National Christian Council of 
East Pakistan sent a report to the 
Ghana Assembly of the International 
Missionary Council which included a 
sentence: “It is the claimingness of 
Christions that forms the chief weak- 
ness of the local churches. Any real 
desire to evangelize non-Christians, 
in spite of lip service to the idea, is 
entirely absent from the mind of all 
but a few.” Such “rice Christians” 
are the fruit of paternalism. In the 
new pattern of missionary strategy 
there must be giving and receiving 
of such a kind that neither by giving 
nor by receiving are men’s souls de- 
stroyed. 

The era of the “great white father” 
is ended, though unfortunately not all 
the great white fathers have discov- 
ered it. Recently a mission of a very 


respectable church in the West of- 
fered an equivalent of £75,000 to a 
poverty-stricken church in on Asian 
land to build a theological college, 
provided the Western church still re- 
tained the ownership, and provided 
every teacher in the college signed a 
profession of faith dictated from the 
West, every year. Doubiless this 
money was offered, and these con- 
ditions laid down, with the highest 
motives. But the whole proposition 
reeks of the conviction that the Asian 
church leaders are only children and 
therefore not capable of looking after 
either their buildings or their faith 
themselves. At least this is how they 
thought of it as I heard them talk 
about it. They are so poor, and they 
needed that college so badly! It was 
a modern miracle of grace that the 
offer was rejected unconditionally. . . 

The Church can no longer be di- 


Fourteen Dentists 


Fourteen dentists of the Minneapolis-St. Paul area have volunteered 
to serve overseas for three months in mission clinics and dispensaries 


sponsored by World Brotherhood Exchange. 


The exchange was or- 


ganized by men affiliated with the American Lutheran Church but is 
being broadened to include people of other Lutheran bodies. The 
organization, with temporary headquarters at California Lutheran 
College, Thousand Oaks, Calif., aims to send abroad as part-time 
missionaries hundreds of skilled laymen and students. Dorrance An- 
derson, Santa Barbara, Calif., dentist, spent three months in Mad- 
agascor last summer as the exchange’s first volunteer. From nearly 
25 years overseas Conrad Braaten, American Lutheran pastor and 
executive director of the exchange, saw the need for recruiting quali- 


un 


fied persons to go abroad to 
pations.” 


witness for Christ through their occu- 


The exchange is seeking three types of recruits: (1) retired, semi- 
retired or otherwise financially solvent farmers, engineers, teachers, 
architects, builders, physicians, dentists ond nurses to serve for one 
or more years in a mission field or underdeveloped area; (2) prac- 
ticing physicians, surgeons and dentists to serve three months at a 
clinic or dispensary every two years; (3) students to enroll at uni- 
versities in India or other underdeveloped countries where English is 


the medium of instruction. . . 


(as reported by William Geoghegan in the Christian Century, May 10, 1961) 
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vided into selected races, or on the 
basis of economic or social status. In 
the Church the decisions that should 
come from the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit cannot be channelled only 
through one group. Paternalism is 
going, and its going must be hast- 
ened. 
SAFETY VS. SHARING 

4. The Church everywhere is dis- 
covering the necessity of crossing not 
only the geographical frontiers, but 
also the sccial and economic frontiers 
in the mission. 

In the past there has been a kind 
of progression in missionary strategy 
which I think of in these terms. In 
Ghana I saw eight graves. They 
were of missionaries who landed in 
the Gold Coast over 100 years ago 
from the Basel Mission. So great 
were their tribulations that within six 
weeks all members of the party were 
dead. Inevitably the mission moved 
its headquarters up into the healthier 
hills, and surely no one on earth 
could possibly blame them. Yes, but 
from that kind of movement there 
has gone on and on and on a deter- 
mination to provide for missionaries 
as many as possible of the comforts 
and self-protections and even luxur- 
ies available in their home lands. In 
a way this was eminently reasonable 
and perfectly right. But as the pro- 
vision of more luxuries became pos- 
sible, many missions, though not all, 
allowed themselves to pass a certain 
frontier, ond that frontier became so 
momentous that it began to divide 
the missionaries completely from 
their people. So appeared the great 
missionary mansions, the protected 
compounds, and the lavish cars. I 
have visited many missionaries 
whose Christian character humbled 
me to the dust, but because they are 
heirs of something passed down to 
them, were living in great buildings 
which, to the people to whom they 
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wished to preach, made them look 
totally insincere. In many such plac- 
es the incarnation of the love of 
Christ was lost, not by the missionar- 
ies, but by the strategies that con- 
trolled their lives... 

Today the pattern of the mission- 
ary strategy of the churches is again 
demanding a greater sacrifice for 
Christ, so that the social and econo- 
mic frontiers can be crossed. I find 
these new messengers of the Church 
living in the mud villages of India 
and Pakistan, and in simple dwell- 
ings behind barbed-wire with the 
people in the villages of Malaya. I 
found a Dutch doctor in a jungle hos- 
pital in Kalimantan, living in a sim- 
ple house among the people. He had 
many things they did not have, but 
not too many, and he was one of 
them. It was missionaries like that 
who, amidst all the tension between 
the Indonesians and the Dutch, gave 
the Indonesian churches the courage 
to say before all their nation: ‘We 
want the Dutch missionaries to 
St Chygneetete 


IMPLICATIONS 
MEETING REAL NEEDS 


I want to speak now of the impli- 
cations of all this for us, and if I con- 
tinue to speak in terms of missionary 
situations, I beg you to remember 
that I am speaking particularly to 
those of us not yet engaged in over- 
seas missionary enterprise. Again, I 
would make four points: 

1. The Gospel must be proclaimed 
not only as relevant to the whole of 
life, but as the only way to abundant 
life. It remains the most urgent and 
important news in the world... 

Let me give you an example from 
West Pakistan, a country of about 
thirty-five million people, one million 
of them Christians. It would appear 
that the three greatest problems in 


(Continued on p, 48) 
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How Many Missionaries Are at Work? 


Missionary Statistics, U.S.A. and Canada, 1960 


The following statistics are gleaned from a report in “Information 
Service,” February 4, 1961 (published by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the USA). It in turn draws for its Protestant 
figures from both the Missionary Research Library’s “Directory of 
North American Protestant Foreign Missionary Agencies,’ and 
“North American Protestant Foreign Missions in 1960” (Occasional 
Bulletin Vol. XI, No. 9); and for its Roman Catholic data from a 
catalogue of United States Catholic Overseas Missionary Personnel, 
January 1960, published by the Mission Secretariat in Washington, 
D.C. The figures for the Episcopal Church come by courtesy of our 
own Overseas Department in New York City. 


PROTESTANT 


Of the 42,259 persons the Protestant 
Churches ali over the world are send- 
ing to lands other than their own, 
64.4%, or 27,219 go from the U.S. and 
Canada. Since 1950 this American 
force has increased 81% and 8.6% 
since 1958. Service is in 146 coun- 
tries ond territories. 

Out of the 421 agencies concerned 
in sending and supporting mission- 
aries, Japan and India interest 108 
each; “The Philippines and Hong 
Kong are areas of concern to 58 so- 
cieties; Taiwan to 55 (compared with 
two before World War II), Korea to 
34. In Latin America, Brazil has at- 
tracted 66 North American mission- 
ary organizations, Mexico 64, Colum- 
bia 34, Paraguay 17. Nigeria leads 
Africa with 38 North American mis- 
sions, followed by the Congo with 36. 
The countries of North Africa, the 
Middie East, and the South Pacific 
have a relatively small number of 
American sccieties; we find 16 work- 
ing in Egypt, 9 in Turkey, 9 in Iron, 
7 in the Arabian Peninsula, 1 in 
Libya, 4 in the Samoa Islands, 2 in 
the Fiji Islands.” 
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“No American missions are found 
in Afghanistan, Bhutan, or the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China (Commun- 
ist), and very few in the Commun- 
ist countries of Eastern Europe and 
certain Arabic areas.” 

Associations of missionary socie- 
ties are divided into five groups. The 
Division of Foreign Missions (DFM) 
of the National Council of Churches 
contains 94 separate agencies in 
varying types of relationship and 
this grouping supports at present, 
10,234 missionaries. The Evangel- 
ical Foreign Missions Association 
CEFMA) has a total of 58 separate 
agencies supporting 5,744 mission- 
aries in 1960. The Interdenomina- 
tional Foreign Mission Association 
(IFMA) supports 5,443 missionaries 
and has a membership of 43 boards. 
The Associated Mission of the Inter- 
national Council of Christian Church- 
es (AMICCC), “a fundamentalist fel- 
lowship,” embraces 14 agencies and 
supports 877 missionaries. The fifth 
grouping described as the ‘“Independ- 
ents” consists of 54 denominational 
and 68 non-denominational societies 
and 9 others making a total of 131. 
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These societies include 5,093 mission- 
aries. 

“Canadian missionary societies re- 
port 829 missionaries, an increase of 
67 over the 1956 figure.” 

The percentage of missionaries in 
the DFM grouping has dropped to 
38.0 of the total from 43.5 per cent in 
1956. “The EFMA personnel has 
grown from 4,382 in 1956 to 5,744 
in 1960; the IFMA from 4,786 to 5,443. 
The AMICCC has dropped from 1,079 
to 887." The “Independent” societies 
now comprise 18.7 per cent of the 
total, om increase in missionaries 
from 3,103 in 1956 to 5,093 in 1960. 

The proportion of men ond women 
(including wives and single women) 
in the missionary force is 39.6 to 
60.4, substantially unchanged from 
the last report in 1958. 

Fifteen missionary boards have 
400 or more missionaries overseas. 
Six have over 1,000. They are: 
Methodist Division of World Missions 
and Women’s Division of Christian 
Service, 1,580 missionaries; Seventh- 
day Adventists, 1,385; Southern Bap- 
tist Convention Foreign Mission 
Board, 1,377; United Presbyterian 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, 1,356; Sudan Interior 
Mission, 1,016; and, Wycliff Bible 
Translators, 1,009. 

The sum of $169,884,082.98 ($163,- 
680,436.04 from the U.S.A.) was re- 
ceived by 421 North American Pro- 
testant foreign sending and serving 
agencies in 1959 which is “a con- 
siderable increase over the income of 
$147,282,881.47 reported in our 1958 
study, and the income of $130,887,- 
600.08 reported in 1956. The gain of 
32.8 per cent in the past few years is 
accounted for by the larger number 
of missionary societies now included 
and, also, by increased giving to 
most of the boards.” ... The 421 
agencies appropriated $128,789,459.12 
for overseas expenditures, or 75.8 
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per cent of their total income . 
Twelve agencies reported income in 
1959 amounting to over $3,000,000. 
Four of these have over $10,000,000 
in income. They are: Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, Foreign Mission 
Board, $16,475.780; Methodist Divi- 
sion of World Missions and Women’s 
Division of Christian Service, $13,- 
997,683; Seventh-day Adventists, 
$11,962,951; and, United Presbyterian 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, $10,845,317. 

Of the 421 agencies reporting, 360 
give the date of organizaticn. 
“Twelve societies were established 
before 1850; 79 between 1850 and 
1800; cnd 269 between 1900 and 
1960. A striking fact is the founding 
of 127 missionary societies since 
1940.” 

Other countries of the world out- 
side of North America send 15,031 
missionaries. These missicnaries 
come from the United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Iceland, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and from 
the lands of the “younger churches.” 
The total expenditures of these 
groups is estimated to be in the 
neighborhood of $40,000,000-$50,000,- 
000 yearly. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 


There are now 6,782 persons serv- 
ing as United States Catholic mis- 
sionaries overseas. The figure in- 
cludes 3,032 priests, 2,827 Sisters, 575 
Brothers, 170 scholastics (Jesuit semi- 
narians), ond 178 lay persons. It 
represents an increase of 10 per cent 
over the 6,124 figure of 1958, the last 
compiled. . . . The largest group of 
missioners is in Latin America, 2,405 
with heavy concentrations in Puerto 
Rico, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, and Ja- 
maica. Latin America also reports 
greatest increase in U. S. missioners 
since last report, 278. The area of 


ee 
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second greatest increase was Africa, 
which has gained 164 since 1958. The 
African total of 781, however, was 
only a third of that of South America. 
Tanganyika was the area of heaviest 
concentrations, with 213 missionaries. 

. . Comparative statistics for all 
areas were: Africa 781, Asia 2,070, 
Oceania 986, Europe 203, North 
America (Canada, Alaska) 337, Cen- 
tral America 433, West Indies 991, 
and South America 981. 

Missionary priests represent six 
per cent of their United States iotal. 
Brothers overseas are also six per 
cent of their total. Sisters overseas 
form a much smaller percentage of 
their total, 1.7 per cent. 

Among the men’s societies in the 
United States, the Jesuits supplied 
most missionaries, 817, followed by 
Maryknoll Fathers 633, Franciscans 
243, and Redemptorists 208... . Lead- 
ing religious groups of women were 
Maryknoil Sisters 555, Sisters of St. 
Anne 163, Marist Missionary Sisters 
133, and Medical Mission Sisters 128. 
. . . Five archdioceses and dioceses 
in the United States are the place of 
origin of one third of Catholic over- 
seas personnel: Boston 760, Brooklyn 
517, New York 445, Philadelphia 332, 
and Chicago 245. 

U. S. Catholic missionaries repre- 
sent less than four per cent of the 


Unless Thou lead me, Lord, 
The road I journey on is all too hard. 
Through trust in Thee alone 


Can I go on. 


Yet not for self alone 


Thus do I groan; 


My people’s sorrows are the load I bear, 
Lord, hear my prayer— 

May Thy strong hand 

Strike off all chains 

That load my well-beloved land. 

God, draw her close to Thee. 


(Dr. Kawaga of Japan) 
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Catholic missionaries in the world 
wide territories under the Congrega- 
tion of the Propagation of the Faith, 
the Vatican agency which supervises 
work. ‘The United States is now the 
major financial support of the mis- 
sions of the world, but our personnel 
aid is but a very small percentage of 
the total.” 


EPISCOPAL 


The latest compilation of statistics 
on the overseas work of the Episcopal 
Church (April, 1961) shows 248 mis- 
sionaries appointed by the Overseas 
Department of the Episcopal Church 
at work throughout the world. These 
figures do not include wives, who 
are included by many Mission 
Boards. However, the Missionary 
Districts of Honolulu and Alaska are 
included, contrary to the practice of 
many other Boards. 


Forty-six of these missionaries, ap- 
proximately a fifth of the total, are 
not serving in missionary districts of 
the Episcopal Church, but are rather 
sent on a Church-io-Church basis to 
sister churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion. By far the largest number 
serving outside the Episcopal 
Church's own missionary jurisdiction 
are in Japon where twenty clergy 
and nine laymen work in the Episco- 
pal Church in Japan, the “Nippon 
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Seikokai.” Other appointed mission- 
aries are in Korea, the Province of 
Uganda and Ruanda-Urundi, Singa- 
pore, Pakistan, India, Hong Kong, 
and Damaraland. 

More than a quarter of the ap- 
pointed clergy are in the Districts of 
Honolulu and Alaska. Within its 
own missionary jurisdictions, the 
Episcopal Church has 155 appointed 
clergy at work compared with 260 
national clergy. If Honolulu and 
Alaska are not included in these sta- 
tistics, the ratio of foreign to na- 
tional clergy is 97 United States 
clergy at work in missionary juris- 
dictions outside the United Siates 
compared with 2338 national clergy. 

In its overseas missionary districts, 
the Episcopal Church has a total cf 
1,677 employees including both for- 
eign ond national workers. This 
shows a ratio of approximately 1 mis- 
sionary for every 7 national paid 
workers. More than a thousand of 
these are teachers. 


A third of the Episccpal Church's 
appointed missionaries serve in Latin 
America, just under a third in the Far 
East, 28% in Alaska, Honolulu, and 
Guam, and 8% in Africa. Over half 
the number of national workers are 
found in Latin America. 

There are three Episcopal clergy 
serving overseas under National 
Council appointment for each ap- 
pointed lay-worker. This proportion 
appears to be considerably higher 
than that found in most other church- 
es. At the present time about 40 new 
appoinimenis are made each year 
by the National Council. No more 
than 10 of these represent a net in- 
crease in strength, the others going 
out to replace retiring or returning 
missionaries. 

It is not ihe lack of interested and 
suitable applicants which keeps the 
number of Episcopal missionaries 
down, but the lack of funds with 
which to support more workers. 


(End) 


In a West Indies church on Children’s Day, all the boys and girls 
came to church wearing their Sunday best. Each carried a gift to 
lay at the altar. The minister noticed during the worship service 
that there was a small girl at the rear of the church who was not 
dressed in Sunday finery, and that she had no gift. She so stood 
out that he watched her during the service. She was worshipful, 
but stood out apart from the rest because she seemed to have 
brought nothing with her. At the close of the service, the minister 
asked all the children to march down to the altar and to present their 
gifts. After all were collected and the children had returned to their 


seats, the minister led the congregation in a prayer of consecration. 
After the “Amen,” he raised his eyes, and noted that the girl he had 
been watching was no longer there. He hastily looked around for 
her but could not find her, until glancing at the altar he saw the 
poorly dressed girl sitting in he midst of the presents. When the 
minister inquired what she was doing there, she replied, “I had 
nothing to give, so I gave myself.” 


(Winburn T. Thomas) 
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On to Damnation 
: Douglas Webster 


| One cf the great motives of the 
early missionaries was to save the 
| heathen from damnation. Enlightened 
people today tend to laugh at this 
and even pour scorn upon it. But it 
was not an unworthy motive nor was 
it the only one. And at least it was 
unselfish. 


LAZARUS AND THE ANGELS 


An extensive tour of India last au- 
tumn has left me far more concerned 
about the possible damnation of the 
‘Christian’ West than the eternal des- 
tiny of the largely non-Christian East. 
The souls of the millions who in this 
life had nothing are presumably safe 
in the hands of their merciful Creator. 
Lazarus begged in vain from his 
affluent neighbor, but when he died 
the angels took care of him and he 
had rest. When the rich man died he 
entered into torment and there was 
no relief. This uncomfortable story 
was told by our Lord. It has more 
relevance in our day than in His. No 


i 


“To see the appalling poverty of 
Christians, and then return to the 
complacent, affluent society of the 
West, makes one tremble — for the 
shameless West.” Self-support for all 
churches is now accepted as an es- 
sential goal of missionary work, but 
if a church cannot grow without help, 
shall the gift not be given? And 
how — without foreign control and 
pauperizing dependency ? The 
Rev. Douglas Webster is the Home 
Education Secretary of the Church 
of Englands Church Missionary So- 
ciety. His article appeared in “Fron- 
tier’ for Spring of this year and is 
here reprinted by permission, 
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explaining it away by discussing its 
Jewish or Egypiian background can 
remove its sting for those who accept 
the authority of Jesus Christ (Lk. 16: 
USD): 

Mosi of the world outside the West 
is poor. India and Pakistan, however, 
are poor on a massive scale. No 
Christian who has a working con- 
science and a capacity for compas- 
sion con pass through these great 
countries undisturbed. It is true that 
much is being done. In Karachi, for 
example, as well as seeing the slums 
you can see splendid new housing 
estates for resettlement. In India the 
Government is tackling immense 
problems courageously. But it is ra- 
ther like trying to ascend a down- 
escalator. 

At the high levels of the United Na- 
tions and its various organizations the 
needs of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are receiving some attention. In 
a world such as ours political expe- 
dience, if nothing more, would de- 
mand this. The great generosity of 
the United States and the devoted 
service of those administering pro- 
grammes of technical aid deserve a 
tribute. The course they are follow- 
ing is dictated by common prudence. 
All honour to those who follow pru- 
dence. But must it always be the 
case that the sons of this world are 
wiser in their own generation than 
the sons of light? 

The need of India for help from the 
more prosperous nations of the world 
is self-evident. Much help is being 
given, though nothing like enough. 
But what of the Church in India and 
her need of help? The purpose of this. 
article is to draw attention to the di- 
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mensions of this sphere of need with 
which Christians should be specially 
concerned. This does not imply that 
Christians need not bother about 
technical aid programmes or social 
and economic improvements; rather, 
that we must add to these a concern 
for the plight of our fellow-Christians 
in the churches of India. St. Paul did 
not think it was outside the scope of 
his apostolic commission to devote 
time and energy to raising money for 
the poor saints in Jerusalem. There 
are hundreds of thousands of such 
Christian poor in India and Pakistan. 
In fact, the overwhelming majority of 
Christians there are poor. 

SELF-SUPPORT IN POVERTY? 

It is in the light of this plain econo- 
mic fact that I am suggesting the 
need for a reappraisal of what we 
mean by saying that a Church must 
be ‘self-supporting.’ For more than a 
hundred years the famous trio of 
missionary aims has slipped off the 
tongue of far-seeing ond prophetic 
missionary statesmen, that the young- 
er churches must come to be self- 
propagating. For a considerable pe- 
riod now this theory has been accept- 
ed as a working basis of policy by 
most responsible mission boards. Lip- 
service at least has been paid to it, 
some taking it more seriously than 
others. It has received vigorous sup- 
port from Roland Allen in whose 
writings there is deservedly a new 
interest, though they should not be 
read uncritically. The theory is un- 
impeachable as an ideal and a goal 
to work towards, but practice has an 
awkward habit of catching up on 
theories. 

Circumstances can arise which 
make missionary policy irrelevant. 
Events drove the Church in China to 
this triple attainment irrespective of 
whether she was ready or not. Else 
where also the evolutionary develop- 
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ment of churches towards self-govern- 
ment has been forced to skip a few 
stages because of political circum- 
stances. The main churches in Japan 
are self-governing; but they are far 
from self-supporting. A church does 
not necessarily reach self-support, 
self-government and _ self-extension 
concurrently. By no means all the 
self-governing provinces of the Angli- 
con Communion could be said to 
have attained the other two goals. In 
underdeveloped countries, and es- 
pecially in those where Christians 
are drawn chiefly from the poorest 
classes, it is reasonable to suppose 
that self-support will be the last of 
‘the three selfs’ to be reached. 


In the case of India it is one thing 
to say it is desirable that its Church 
should be self-supporting, but to say 
it is practicable is to fly in the face 
of facts. In some part of the Church 
of South India, for example, church- 
members must be among the poorest 
Christians in all the world, unspeak- 
ably poor by any standards. The vast 
majority of them are coolies. In rural 
areas their wages are two or three 
rupees a day. (A rupee is 21 cents.) 
On many days in the year there may 
be no work; on these days they will 
get no wages. Then they will have 
little or no food. I found it profoundly 
disquieting to try to go to sleep at 
night in such places, knowing that 
thousands of my fellow men, many of 
them members with me of the Body 
of Christ, had not had a square meal 
that day. And I made enough inquir- 
ies to be sure that I am not overdraw- 
ing this picture. 

What is the meaning of self-support 
in a situation like this or in the great 
over-spill areas of teeming cities 
where the Church hardly has a self 
at all? Too great om insistence on 
self-support can in some circum- 
stances stifle self-propagation. As one 
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Bishop of the Church of South India 
pointed out to me, there is always 
the danger that in order to ensure 
adequate selfsupport an area be 
comes far too big for one pastor 
effectively to serve. When Christians 
have not enough money to support 
themselves by keeping body and soul 
together, how can we _ hearilessly 
preach self-support to them in con- 
nection with their church life? It is 
also in Scripture that the strong are 
to support the weak—and surely the 
economic sphere is not excepted. To 
tell poverty-stricken, starving Chris- 
tians in much of village India that 
their Church is to be self-supporting 
is to indulge in something little short 
of ecclesiastical sadism. There are 
parts of the Christion Church where 
enforced self-support would lead to 
self-destruction. 


DISPUTING A MODERN PROPHET 


This is where Roland Allen's writ- 
ings fail to come to grips with things 
as they are. If the missionary move- 
ment could begin again, and, from 
the start, put St. Paul's principles into 
operation, that might be marvellous. 
What is virtually impossible is sud- 
denly to import them in toto into a 
pattern which, however regrettably, 
has been allowed to develop along 
other lines. Moreover, Allen himself 
is not altogether fair to St. Paul in 
the summary way in which he brush- 
es aside the carefully planned collec- 
tion for the Jerusalem Church. He 
provides us with a beautiful blue- 
print for starting a new mission, but 
we have to build on foundations that 
cannot be unlaid. Nor are ‘we’ any 
longer the chief builders. In many 
parts of the world churches must be 


When one looks for the root from which West Africa education 
sprang one comes back, everywhere and always, to the missionaries. 
It was the Christian missions who first came out to the coast without 
desire for fee or reward. It was the congregations in Britain and 
American [one should add the continent of Europe!] who provided 
the first development funds, the pennies of poor people, expended 
without reckoning of capital or interest. It was the Churches in both 
their African and European membership who first made Africanisa- 
tion [ie. the staffing of high executive positions with Africans] a 
working creed, and produced the first, and still by far the greatest, 
large-scale African organization on the Western model. Finally it 
was, ond still is, the Churches, who have made it possible to talk of 
West Africon education, higher, middle, or lower, as a fact and not 
merely as an ideal... It is a very remarkable thing that even today, 
if the educational institutions conducted and supervised by the re- 
ligious bodies were suddenly to vanish, the greater part of education 
in British West Africa would practically disappear. It is a simple 
historical fact that, save for the Churches, now largely Africanised, 
no one so far has seriously tackled on the grand scale, the sheer 
hard work of West African education. The Christian religion has 


not in fact been the opiate of the West African peoples. It has been, 
to many thousands, a guide, philosopher, and friend, taking each of 
these words in a perfect literal sense. 
(from the Report of the Royal (British) Commission 
on Higher Education in West Africa, 1945) 
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self-governing if they are to have any 
self-respect in a political atmosphere 
of self-conscious nationalism, but 
economic conditions are such that 
they cannot yet be self-supporting. 
If India as an independent nation de- 
pends on enormous sums of money 
in the shape of loans and technical 
aid, it is hardly surprising that India’s 
small Church, which is not bourgeois 
(in contrast to much of the Church 
in Nigeria and Japan, for example) 
should also need financial! help. One 
of the main reasons why the Indian 
Church needs such help is that the 
Western Mission has saddled it with 
a Western organization and structure 
which is expensive and must there- 
fore either be abandoned or subsi- 
dized by Western help so long as 
such help can be given. 


HOW iS HELP TO BE GIVEN? 


How is it to be given? This is the 
crucial question. Many Indian Chris- 
tions feel understandably aggrieved 
that the Indian Government or some 
of its officials should frown on the 
Church depending on foreign money 
when the Government itself is willing 
to receive any amount of foreign aid 
from all sources, from Russia as well 
as from America and the Common- 
wealth. If the principle of interde- 
pendence is accepted by the nations 
of the world, it is curious that it 
should not be allowed between 
Churches within the one Body of 
Christ. It is remarkable that in scme 
circles it should even be discouraged. 
But of course there is another side to 
the question. The difficulty is the 
relics of the imperial age and the 
supreme importance of the Indian 
Church being able to stand on its 
own two feet and not to seem a per- 
manent spiritual colony of the West. 
To give financial help can perpetuate 
both a wrong form of dependence 
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and also the notion of Christianity 
being a Western legacy or a Western 
foothold. Not to give financial help 
con mean an even greaier impov- 
erishment of a Church already poor 
beyond anything the average West- 
emer can imagine. Here is our 
dilemma. 

Self-support is the right aim for a 
church, but not at the expense of 
self-extension, namely the fulfilment 
of its own pastoral and evangelistic 
responsibilities. Nor can self-support 
be assumed to be possible as soon as 
self-government has become neces- 
sary. Self-support is an ultimate goal. 
The immediate next step may be 
something more modest. 


Everything possible should be done 
to hasten the day when the Indian 
Church (and every other Church) 
can fully support its own ministry. 
Anything less thon this suggests the 
wrong kind of dependence cn the 
West and leaves open the possibility 
of the charge of continuous Westem 
control. Everything that fosters the 
idea of the Church as a Western 
outpost must be resisted. Money giv- 
en in the wrong way con be a great 
hindrance in killing this bogey. 

It would seem in every sense bad 
that a piece of Christion work in a 
church overseas, not to mention the 
stipends of the pastors, should have 
to depend forever on a recurring an- 
nual grant from the West. Tied 
money is doubtless better than no 
money at all but it encourages the 
wrong kind of relationship. It is right 
that churches overseas should feel 
able to ask for help; it is never right 
that they should be put in a position 
of having to beg for it. If a church is 
to be self-governing then it ought to 
be given some money without ony 
strings to use as it wishes. A series 
of once-for-all grants of a respectable 
size which could provide a poor dio- 
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cese in the CSI (or elsewhere) with 


some endowments to augment the 


| shocking pay of many of its pastors 


and to provide for the training of 
others would be an immense benefit. 
Endowments belonging to the Church 


' on the spot are of more use thon re- 


curring and sometimes uncertain 
grants. We must trust our sister 
churches with money or else fellow- 
ship is weakened and maturity post- 
poned or denied. Everything possible 
should be done to release their day to 
day life and ministry from major and 
detailed dependence on Wester 
help. Capital gifts will help to bring 
this about more speedily than onnual 
grants which are spent before ihey 
are received. 

There will of course be other grants 
of money tied to certain projects or 
pilct schemes for which the Church 
has asked. Many of these involve 
missionaries serving in places where 
their contribution is needed for pio- 
neering in some field such as indus- 
trial mission, community experiments, 
religious drama, research, etc. Such 
projects are very desirable at the 
home end to make the giving per- 
sonal and where possible, specific. 
For the Church at home needs some 


idea of what it is giving to, and this 


is understandable enough. ‘The 
Church overseas in its tur must hon- 
our this ond realize its importance. 
But beside the special project whose 
progress can be watched there must 
also be a lot of general unspecified 
giving to the Church overseas 
through the central funds of the mis- 
sionary societies which will be a 
long-term spiritual investment and 
will not often show immediate results. 
How else can churches whose mem- 
bers are mostly poor and even stary- 
ing Christians become self-support- 
ing? How can a handful of such vil- 
lagers raise an income for a pastor 
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or funds to build to church? How can 
they contribute to some central quo- 
to? How can these churches finance 
theological colleges and pay for a 
highly trained staff even at self-deny- 
ing missionary allowances? 

GIVE OR PERISH 

It is possible to give to a church 
without hindering its advance to- 
wards self-support. Only as a result 
of such gifts will many a Church be 
able to become more and more self- 
propagating. It is possible to give in 
a way that does not lead to a relation 
of paternalism on the one side and 
dependence on the other. Ii is still 
possible to give to the Church in 
India while it is day. The night may 
come when it will not be possible to 
work or to give. In the parable the 
rich mon would not give when he 
could, and later he could not give 
when he would. We have been 
wamed, 

To see something cf the appalling 
poverty of Asia and the hunger of 
India’s village Christioms and then to 
return io the complacent affluent so- 
ciety of the West makes one tremble 
—not for Asia’s millions in the merci- 
ful hands of the God of pity, but for 
the shameless West destined one day 
to face the God of judgment. In His 
terrifying parable about the sheep 
and the goats our Lord explicitly says 
that the mean are damned. It is true 
that we are not saved by good works; 
neither are we save without them. 
The sight and feel of India, its home- 
less multitudes sleeping cn the streets, 
its thousands of beggar children run- 
ning wild in the great cities unfed 
and unloved, its millions who endure 
the lifelong agony of undernourish- 
ment, leave one fearful lest the un- 
heeding West is running towards 
damnation. 


(End) 
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The Church and the Peace Corps 


There is one issue which has been very constantly in our minds and on 
the agenda of our discussions during recent weeks; it is the growing evidence 
of the concern in many countries to offer the services of young people to 
assist under-developed countries in meeting their problems. The Peace 
Corps proposals of the United States are the most notable expression of this 
concern and are arousing widespread interest in other parts of the world. 
But the same kind of concern is finding difference expression in many places. 
Britain has an organization called Voluntary Service Overseas which has sent 
something like 100 young people overseas to work under tough conditions 
during a year between high school and college. Germany has recently 
formed a Working Committee for overseas service which joins together the 
mission boards, the service organizations and the organization ‘Bread for the 
World” in offering to train and send overseas experts to provide technical 
assistance to the younger churches. The greater part of this service will na- 
turally and rightly flow through channels which have no connection with 
church or mission organizations. It is to be expected and welcomed that the 
major contribution that Christians make to the upbuilding of under-developed 
countries should be in the normal service of lay men and women in the secu- 
lar agencies and business. From the point of view of Christians, three things 
appear to be important: 


1. We should endeavor to do what we can to ensure that the challenge to 
this kind of service to under-developed areas is presented in the most effective 
way to the people in our churches who would respond to it. We ought to 
be able to show the Christian people of the highly-developed Western coun- 
tries that this is a moment in world history where they have on opportunity 
for making a great and perhaps decisive contribution to the welfare of man- 
kind. 


2. We need to do whatever lies in our power to help churches to ensure 
that men and women who are sent abroad in this kind of service are equipped 
to play their part as Christians in the fellowship of the Christian churches in 
the lands to which they go. 


3. We need to continue resolutely reminding all concerned that this kind 
of service is not a substitute for obedience to the fundamental missionary 
imperative to take the Gospel to every creature. The great and significant 
opportunity which the present historic moment provides for a massive act of 
service and fellowship between the developed and under-developed countries 
ought not to throw out of focus our total understanding of God's purpose for 
the world in Jesus Christ. It remains basic and indispensable that Christ's 
people are committed to the task of taking the message of the Cross, which 
will always be a stumbling block and foolishness to the men of this world, 


to every nation and to every creature and that there is no substitute whatever 
for obedience to this task. 


(Bishop Newbigin in the International Missionary Council’s ‘Newsletter’ ) 
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A Fresh Pattern of Advance 


H. Ellsworth Chandlee 


General Convention is to be pre- 


'sented with the opportunity to take 
/ a significant step forward both in 
| mission strategy and in true ecumen- 


ical relations. The Philippine Inde- 


» pendent Church, of more than two 


million members, has provided this 


| opportunity by proposing to the Epis- 
| copal Church a concordat of full 
' communion between the two Church- 
es. 


As the time draws near for 
General Convention to discuss the 


| concordat, it may be well to review 
' something of what the approval and 
| ratification of this concordat might 


mean to the life of the Episcopal 


| Church, especially in the Philippines, 
and to La Iglesia Filipina Independ- 


iente. 


INTERCOMMUNION — NOT 
MERGER 


There has been a good deal of in- 


Just what is it that would take 
place by this “Concordat” proposed 


| between the Episcopal and the Philip- 


pine Independent Churches? Would 
it be a merger, a union, a federation? 
“Intercommunion” is the word our 


author uses, as he describes its many 


practical advantages to each Church, 
to the unity of the whole mission in 
the Philippines, to say nothing of its 
example for other Churches and lands 
... The Rev. H. Ellsworth Chandlee, 
first introduced to readers of this 
journal by an historical survey of the 
Independent Church (Vol. V, No, 3), 
is Instructor in Liturgics and Old 
Testament in St, Andrew’s Seminary, 
Manila. At present he is studying for 
an advanced degree at the General 
Seminary in New York City. 
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accuracy about the concordat. One 
often hears it discussed in terms of 
the union of the Episcopal Church 
and the Independent Church. Quite 
recently the writer was asked if he 
felt that General Convention would 
approve of our “uniting” with the In- 
dependientes. What is being propos- 
ed is the entering into a concordat of 
full communion with each other. It 
is not the same as federation, nor is 
is a merger of the two Churches. It 
would mean that, as in the past, each 
Church would be entirely free and 
independent, and would each recog- 
nize and respect the independence of 
the other. It is not necessary that 
one Church subscribe to or follow all 
the customs and practices of the 
other. Such inter-communion as pro- 
vided by the signing of the concordat 
would bear witness to the fact that 
each Church believes the other to be 
a true part of the One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church of Christ, and 
to preserve the essentials of Catholic 
Faith and Order: thus we may mu- 
tually join in receiving the Sacra- 
ments and other ministrations of the 
Church. 

The immediate problem in taking 
such a step lies in the fact that the 
two Churches have different back- 
grounds and traditions, and ‘in the 
past contacts have been limited, 
particularly at the congregational 
level. Intercommunion will become 
of real significance as both the Inde- 
pendent Church and the Episcopal 
Church recognize and face our dif- 
fering traditions, and grow together 
in understanding, sharing, and Chris- 
tian brotherhood at all levels of our 
mutual life in the Church. The con- 
cordat will provide many new oppor- 
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tunities for this growing together in 
love, and for closer co-operation in 
the work of the Church in the Philip- 
pines and abroad. 


ADVANCING THE MISSION 


There are many areas in which 
this increased co-operation of the two 
Churches may make more effective 
the mission of the Church in the 
Philippines. To-day many new sec- 
tions of the country are opening up to 
settlement and there are pepulation 
shifts, presenting problems of mis- 
sionary outreach ond ministration to 
our people. By planning and work- 
ing together we ought the better to 
be able to seize these opportunities. 
The concordat will make possible, by 
the pocling of our mutual resources, 
a beiter pastoral care for our people, 
especially in cases of scattered con- 
gregations, and a more widespread 
missionary propaganda. There will 
be no duplication of effort, but rather 
the chance to work out together an 
over-all strategy in terms of the en- 
tire mission to the Philippines ond in 
terms of the needs and responsibili- 
ties of both Churches. 


Most important will be the in- 
creased opportunities for each Church 
to come more fully to know ond un- 
derstand the traditions and life of 
the other. There have been some 
such opportunities in the past—espe- 
cially in St. Andrew’s Seminary, and 
doubtless the Seminary will be more 
and more used in the fostering of 
closer relations ond co-operations. 
Joint conferences of various groups 
to discuss and learn of mutual prob- 
lems and opportunities will be pos- 
sible, the production of education ma- 
terials of service to both Churches, 
as well as many new opportunities 
to join with each other in worship, 
and in our members coming to know 
and understand each other more 
fully. Student work is one of the 
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greatest challenges to both of our 
Churches, and intercommunion will 
provide new areas of co-ordinated ef- 
fort and co-operation in meeting the 
needs of the ever increasing number 
of our young people enrolled in 
schools and universities. 


MUTUAL ENRICHMENT 


Inter-communion will mean little if 
either Church views it mainly as a 
business of receiving some advan- 
tage. It will mean much if we view 
it as a real opportunity to contribute 
each to the other under the direction © 
of God, in the cause of Christion 
unity and the work of Christ's 
Church. Each Church has much to 
contribute: The Independent Church 
is the Church of the Filipino people. 
It is deeply rooted in the life and as- 
pirations of the country, and pre- 
serves many Filipino custems and 
traditions. As such it con serve as 
a signpost and guide to the Episcopal 
Church in the Philippines. The Epis- 
copal Church has resources of ma- 
terials and organization, ond is in 
contact with the movemenis and 
thought of the universal Church, and 
can bring these to the Independent 
Church. Both have much to learm 
and much to contribute, ond if full 
communion is approved, vast new 
fields for making these contributions 
will be opened. 


PATTERN FOR UNITY 


Such communion of the two 
Churches as proposed is a possible 
step toward a more full unity. Whe- 
ther or not the union of Episcopal 
and Independent Churches eventually 
results lies in the guidance and pro- 
vidence of the Holy Spirit; it is not 
to be achieved by precipitate can- 
celling out of differences, nor by 
prodding, but by a closer drawing 
together of all of our members 
through the years ahead in under- 
standing, co-operation, true fellowship 
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and charity in the life of the Church. 
And in this, the years ahead may be 
of major importance to the whole 
cause of Christion unity, for the 
Episcopal Church and the Independ- 
ent Church may well be able to 


Church in achieving a closer unity. 

The opportunity has been present- 
ed to us. We await the prayerful 
action of the Church in the General 
Convention. 


(End) 


serve as guides to the rest of the 


Bright Future 


How fares the Christicn mission in Asia? 

A young Anglican clergyman who went out to see for himself has come 
back convinced that the picture is far less bleak thon it is usually painted in 
official church reporis. 

“I believe Christianity has a bright future in every country of Asia ex- 
cept Communist China and Japan,” said the Rev. J. C. Pollock. 

The Rev. Mr. Pollock was vicar of a parish in southwest England until 
August, 1958. A publisher for whom he had written several religious books 
suggested that he go take a first-hand look at the situation in Asia, where 
resurgent native religions and antipathy for the Western white man are re- 
ported to have put Christion missionaries in a difficult and defensive position. 

The young clergyman undertook the job, and spent 16 months on a 
45,000-mile trip through 15 Asian couniries. He was interviewed in the U.S. 
on his way home to England. 

The Rev. Mr. Pollock is a careful, scholarly man, who hesitates to speak in 
sweeping generalities. But some of the things he saw and heard in Asia were 
so sharply at variance with the impressions now prevailing among church 
members in America and England that he felt compelled to set the record 
straight. 

“This great resurgence of the Asia religions that we’ve all read so much 
about,” he said, “is on absolute myth. 

“T went out expecting to find a revived and vigorous Buddhism as a 
strong rival to Christianity. But even in countries like Ceylon and Burma, 
the Buddhist revival is largely a matter of politics or nationalism. For the 
ordinary man and women, the ancient Oriental religions seem to hold no at- 
traction other than those of family ties, social convention or fear.” 

Also overrated, he said, is Asian hostility toward Western white mission: 
aries. In most countries where American and British missionaries are faith- 
fully serving, they seem to be welcomed and honored by the people. 

Christianity is in trouble in China and Japan, he said. 

In China, the Communists are ruthlessly persecuting Christian churches. 
All foreign missionaries have been driven out or jailed, and the government 
is trying to subvert or destroy native Christian leadership. 

In Japan, there is “no lack of Christian missionaries” and they are free 
to work without any restraint from the government. But less than one half 
of one per cent of the Japanese people have been converted to Christianity. 

“The Japanese seem to be basically unresponsive to the Christian gospel,” 
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he said. The old gods of Shintoism have been abandoned, but the only new 
god that has taken their place is the worship of material prosperity. Also, 
there is a strong cultural nationalism, which rejects Christionity, not because 
it is considered a ‘white man’s export’ but merely because it did not originate 
in Japan.” 

In other countries, the Rev. Mr. Pollock said, Christianity has a stronger 
foothold than many westerners realize. “In India, Christiams now comprise 
about 8 per cent of the population; in Ceylon, 9 per cent; and in Sumatra, 
32 per cent.” 

He believes Thailand is ripe for a vast expansion of Christian effort, and 
Borneo is “crying out more for missionaries” to serve a native population which 
has turned away from primitive animism and is “flooding into the churches.” 

What can American Christians do to help meet these opportunities? 

“Well, money and manpower are always needed, of course. But ‘giving 
to missions’ is not the whole answer. The greatest need is for personal in- 
volvement by all church members in the task. When we all take the trouble 
to learn and to care what is happening in Asia, when we quit thinking in 
terms of the church at home and the church overseas and begin to think of 
the one great church of Christ all over the world, we will find out readily 
enough the specific things that need to be done — and we'll do them.” 


The Rev. Mr. Pollock's book, “Earth's Remotest End,” is published by 
Macmillan. 


(This article appeared in the United Press International ‘Newsfeatures,” Feb., 1960, 
and was written by Mr. Louis Cassels—a member of this Review's editorial board) 


What magic was it then, that suddenly, in a few years, roused so 
many of these placid, incurious people to the restless energy and 
ambitions of today? . . . Well, I believe that, fundamentally, it was 
the Bible, the Bible and the brave, determined, merciful men and 
women who carried it and its message of hope... to a people who 
living in a brutish lethargy induced by continuous danger, horrors 
and sufferings. Maybe a generation has grown up which has for- 
gotten these things, both in Africa and Europe, but I served in Africa 
forty-two years ago when they were still very recent, still decisive 
of the attitude of the mass of the people toward me and my fellows 
as agents of a power that had come to deliver them from the terrors 
and miseries of their lives, from the great man-hunt which was life in 
Central Africa. My eyes have seen it and my ears heard, and I take 


leave to say that it is not necessary to seek further for the prime 
mover. 


(Sir Philip Mitchell in “Africa Today” edited by C. Grove Haines) 
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The Church of India, Pakistan, 


Burma and Ceylon 
Inside the Life of a “Younger” Church 


A REGIONAL CHURCH 


The Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon (as it then was) came into 
being on March Ist, 1930, just two 
years after the passing of the Acts 
by which the Church of England in 
India and the Church of England in 
Ceylon severed their old connections 
with the Church of England. “At 
first regarded as a portion of [the 
Church of England] separated from 
it only by distance, it grew to be an 
ecclesiastical Province though still 
remaining legally under the super- 
vision of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” (Constitution, Declaration 21). 
Until the nineteen-twenties it could 
perhaps have ben said that in the 
vast region of South Asia the dio- 
ceses that were in existence could 
not accept responsibility on their own 
for the evangelistic and pastoral task 
entrusted to them. The burden on 
the older Dioceses of Calcutta, Mad- 
ras, Bombay and Colombo would 


With the immanence of plans for 
the reunion of parts of the Anglican 
Communion with other Christian bod- 
ies in mission lands, it is essential for 
all Anglicans to know, in candid 
depth and beyond mere statistics, ex- 
actly what is going on in their terri- 
tories and how their problems look 
to the “younger? Anglicans them- 
selves (How transient and unsatis- 
factory these terms are coming to 
be!) ... This article is taken from 
some informal theological inquiries 
undertaken by leaders of the Church 
of England engaged in missionary 
research. 
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have been too great. 

The Constitution, by the fourteen 
dioceses in India, Burma and Ceylon, 
of a new regional Province of the 
Church Universal was an event of 
some importance in Church History. 
The “rightful freedom of a regional 
Church within the Church Universal 
to direct its own life and bear its 
own responsibilities” (Declaration 
21) was given definition in the Con- 
stitution, Canons ond Rules of the 
Province. These the Church has re- 
vised from time to time, the last oc- 
casion being the recent General 
Council. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ETHOS 


The Preamble to the original Con- 
stitution is worthy of study. 

The Church is unmistakeably ecu- 
menical in “ethos”, in its definition of 
itself. But in so far as it is also 
“Anglican,” its has helped to give 
greater depth and freshness of mean- 
ing to that tradition in the Church 
Universal. It is often not understood 
that CIPBC is not the Church of Eng- 
in India or an aggregate of Dioceses 
in South Asia; and that it is only 
when its life and structure are seen 
as peculiar that common features of 
Anglicanism can then be identified. 
One of the conditions of admission 
to membership is a willingness “to 
abide by the laws, customs and dis- 
cipline of this Church’ (Chapter 
XIX, Canon 1). 

Last October the Bishop of Barrack- 
pore, addressing the Diocesan Council, 
said, “I have often protested against 
the use of the world ‘Mission’ where 
we should use either ‘Church’ or ‘Dio- 


cese’ . . . The distinction is one of 
fundamental importance. We are not 
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members of the CMS or the SPG. We 
are all member of the Church of India 
—the CIPBC is its full title...” 


The conception of a “regional 
church” can, by itself, be ambiguous: 
it can be static and imperialistic, pre- 
tending to be a statement of fact, 
stressing exclusiveness of jurisdic- 
tion; or it can be, as the term “Cath- 
olic Church” can be, an affirmation 
of faith, and therefore, missionary in 
its implication. Within it the Ministry 
can be conceived in prelatical terms, 
or it can be seen in “the form of the 
servant.” 

Several of the Declarations (1,2,3,4, 
8,9,12) make it clear that it is with 
a strongly Missionary outlock that 


the Province came into being. 

Declaration 1. Of the Church’s in- 
heritance of truth and life, Declara- 
tion 2. Of the Church and Its Mem- 
bers, Declaration 3. Of the Church and 
and Its Commission, Declaration 4, Of 
the Special Function of Bishops, Dec- 
laration 4. Of the Special Functions of 
Bishops, Declaration 8. Of the Terri- 
torial Organization of the Church, 
Declaration 9. Of the Unity of the 
Church and Declaration 12. Of the 
Purpose of Ecclesiastical Organization. 


A knowledge of what is said in 
these Declarations is, unfortunately, 
not really widespread even among 
members of that Church. But for 
thirty years they have helped to in- 
struct the mind of some members, 
and, as a theological document free 
from the trivialities of party-wariare, 
have done so in a way in which 
there is no contradiction in being 
truly Catholic and Evangelical, in 
being a member of the clergy or of 
the laity. ” .. . All the members 
have their share in the commission 
ond authority of the whole Church. 
Confirmed by the Holy Spirit, all 
have the rights and duties of a priest- 
hood of believers, offering to God in 
and with His Son the sacrifice of 
themselves and all their powers. To 
the whole Church and to every mem- 
ber of it belong the duty and the 
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privilege of spreading the good news 
of the kingdom of God and the mes- 
sage of salvation through Jesus 
Christ.” (Declaration 2). The sec- 
tion on “The Church and Ministry” 
in the Provincial Catechism will take 
care that all adult members of that 
Church realize what the nature of 
their calling is. 

CIPBC is a regional Church includ- 
ing three, and later four, modern na- 
tions: two of them associated clas- 
sically with great Buddhist civiliza- 
tions, one predominantly Hindu and 
one officially Muslim. Most of the 
other Churches with which it is spe- 
cially associated in the Anglican 
Communion have a different pattern 
of relationships among Nation, Pro- 
vince and Church. With the growing 
political changes in the region the 
ecclesiastical organization is subject 
to strain. State boundaries are not 
easy to cross; and with the growing 
centrifugal tendencies since the end 
of a@ common subjection to British 
rule, it is not possible simply to think 
of the “natural, political or historical 
unity of the region.” 

There is much here for serious re- 
flection, if the Church is not to have 
its structure determined by secular 
forces. In Declaration 12, the Church 
“enjoins upon all members of its 
Councils that they never permit 
ecclesiastical organization to restrict 
or make rigid the life and work of 
the Church, but continually to bear 
in mind the true purpose of that or- 
ganization, which is, that the 
Church's life should be more abun- 
dant and its work more effectual in 
proportion as the wisdom given to 
its separate members is rendered 
available for the common good.” 

In many ways the Church of India, 
the Church of Ceylon, the Church of 
Pakistan (as they have come to be 
called) and the Church in Burma 
have common problems and a com- 
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mon background: there are con- 
siderable numbers of Hindus in Pak- 
istan, Burma and Ceylon, of Muslims 
in India and Ceylon; all these coun- 
tries were subject to British rule, 
struggled to recover their independ- 
ence, and achieved their aim almost 
at the same time; they started inde- 
pendent political life with under- 
developed economies, great poverty 
ond intercommunal strife. Politically 
they were four out of the five ‘’Col- 
ombo Powers.” But, on the other 
hand, the increasing difficulties of 
movement across borders, and ihe 
peculiar nature of national problems, 
in each case, make a realistic South 
Asian conspectus possible only for 


very few. 


A Priest who for many years has 
been involved in various Diocesan and 
Provincial responsibilities writes:- 
“xcept for the Province of the West 
Indies, this Province is unlike most of 
the Anglican Provinces in consisting 
geographically of four self-governing 
countries: and the ethos of life in them 
is by far more disparate than in the 
West Indies. The differences of re- 
ligions (Hinduism, Buddhism and Is- 
lam) against which the life of the 
Church is led, the differences of poli- 
tics, of race, and development, and the 
great differences in standards of liv- 
ing, make generalizations in the Pro- 
vince extremely dangerous, Even with- 
in the Province there is little apprecia- 
tion of the particular problems of 
parts at the other end of it. Diffi- 
culties of travel within the Province 


Revolution, University and the Gospel 


What is taking place in India today is a total reconstruction of the whole 
society. The revolutionary ferment has invaded all areas of life ond thought. 
It has shaken the very social fabric and has shattered the ancient hierarchical 
structure of society. New concepts of fundamental human rights are chal- 
lenging the age old moral codes and ethics. The joint family system is 
breaking up. The status of women is being raised. The individual is being 
liberated from the oppressive collective society. In short, millions are on 
the move to change their society, which has not changed for centuries. This 
revolution, which has its roots in the desire of the people for a free and just 
society, has to be directed to its proper goal. This can be done effectively 
and non-violently only as the revolution is mediated through knowledge, 
value ond vision. Here is a task of our university communities. Our student 
world needs to be awakened to an historic mission to direct the course of the 
contemporary social revolution to its proper goal. This task is all the more 
important because the revolution is in danger of being betrayed, both by 
totalitarian ond utopian forces which claim to support the revolution, and by 
communal and other reactionary forces which oppose the revolution. 


What the revolution at its best can achieve is a context for responsible 
living. But the context will not automatically transform people into respon- 
sible beings, it will not save men from sin. Hence the primary task of the 
Church even in this revolutionary period is to preach the Gospel of Him who 
said: ‘Behold, I make all things new’. But we need to address this Gospel 
with power, clarity and relevance, to all the people of India in their particular 
and diverse situations. 


(from the Student Christian Movement in India) 
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from country to country for nationals 
of the countries, and the expense due 
to distances make ready converse hbe- 
tween its members difficult. Differ- 
ences of languages also are becoming 
an increasing difficulty, and will in- 
crease as English is less used,—for 
instance, while in India Hindi may be 
the common tongue, that will not help 
in talking to Pakistanis, Ceylonese 
and Burmese. I feel sure our Bishop 
is right when he said that only the 
Episcopal Synod is in any strong posi- 
tion to assess what is the need of the 
Province as a whole: and then, because 
of the diverse needs of the different 
parts of it, it is almost impossible to 
work out any system of priorities 
which can be regarded as Provincial 
assessments of the needs. Each coun- 
try really needs separate consideration. 
Its problems will differ, and its priori- 
ties must also differ.” 


The apparent immanence of united 
Churches, however, may make the 
question of the future of the Province 
on academic issue, except for the 
Diocese of Rangoon. But, yet, will 
not distinction between a “regional 
Church” and a “national Church,” at 
a very serious level, remain a real 
one for the half-a-million members of 
CIPBC? The answer to that question 
can only be found in the awareness 
of what it is that God is calling that 
Church to do. 


THE MISSION OF CIPBC 


The character of ony particular 
Church is not easily manifest. But 
the essence of its life and work is 
perhaps more difficult to grasp in 
this than in most other cases. Un- 
mistakeably it is as the Missionary 
Agency, or as the Mission of the 
Church Universal in its own time and 
place, that the Church of the Prov- 
ince understands itself. 

In the Declaration with which the 
Constitution begins it is said of the 
Church of India, Burma, Pakistan 
and Ceylon: 

“It has received and accepts the 
command to make disciples of all 
the nations, baptising them into the 


Name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit, and it prays 
that it may ever more and more 
clearly exhibit in these lands the true 
character of the Holy Catholic 
Church of Christ its Lord by the pow- 
er of the indwelling Spirit until He 
shall come again to judge the world 
in righteousness and to receive His 
own unto Himself in glory.” 


These affirmations are spelt out in 
other declarations, and in the Prayer 
Book. It is quite clear that the 
Church structure is not to be an end 
in itself, or that either a narrowly 
professional conception of the min- 
istry or a self-centered conception of 
membership is to be considered the 
norm. Within the chosen field of the 
Church are Bengalis and Madrasis, 
Marathis and Sindhis, Sinhalese, 
Burmans and Assamese, and numer- 
ous other peoples with their own tra- 
ditions and temperaments. The 
weekly recitation of the Prayer Book 
services was not to be the scope of 
the life of the Church. The laity are 


not to have a passive role. 

“To the lay people it belongs, (Dec- 
laration 3) to take part in the per- 
formance of the commission which Our 
Lord gave to His whole Church ,. . 
Some of the laity again have special 
gifts by which the Church is enriched, 
and for their exercise scope should be 
given . .. Upon the lay people as upon 
the clergy lies the duty of striving to 
bring life in the world into conform- 
ity with the mind of Christ and to pre- 
pare the way for practical recognition 
of Christ as King in every department 
of human life. It is the peculiar func- 
tion of the laity to illustrate day by 
day the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to the professions, trades and 
occupations to which they are called 
by God."’ In the light of theological 
discussion which has taken place since 
1930 within CIPBC and in the Ecu- 
menical Movement some of this is 
vague, but for 1930 it was a very for- 
ward-looking conception of the nature 
of the Church. 


But does practice accord with such 
(Continued on p. 46) 
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Man and His Earth 


Population, Resources and the Divine Command 
Marie Cole Berger 


What is the human carrying capa- 
city of the earth? 

Two sides of the equation must be 
examined: World Population Trends 
and World Resources. 


I 
EARTH’S POPULATION 

There is no doubt about man’s pre- 
sent explosive spurt in numbers. The 
most significant biological phenome- 
non in the history of our planet to to- 
day’s sudden and tremendous in- 
crease in human beings. 

We are told by the archaeologists 


and anthropologists that man has 
lived on earth as a tool-using, fire- 
using creature for at least half a mil- 
lion years. Yet his numbers must 
have been small until very recently. 
For if we assume an average in- 
crease through the millennia of only 
2 per 10,000 per year (compared to 
the present U.S. rate of increase of 
153) the present world population 
would have been produced from a 
single couple 100,000 years ago. Two 
per 10,000 per year is a mighty slow 
increase. Disasters must have wiped 


“We are getting more crowded in 
spots, but the good God has given us 
such a@ rich planet! While we are 
wondering about controlling the num- 
bers of people other nations may pro- 
duce, let’s act as if we realiy believed 
our Creator’s word—that our mission 
is both to “fill and subdue’ (Genesis 
1:28) the earth.” So speaks the au- 
thor, claiming only the authority of 
general observer, anxious that our 
clearly justified compassion for pres- 
ent suffering not weaken our re- 
sponse to the infinite challenge to ex- 
ploit the earth (indeed, far more than 
earth!) for the weal of mankind... 
This word is needed in missionary 
thinking today. Christians are learn- 
ing again that the Mission is God’s 
oun; that it means making known 
His Gospel; that the Gospel includes 
the Church; that the Church consists 
of systems and persons both of which 
are unevadable factors; and that the 
Church, in both aspects, must learn 
to listen as well as talk, receive as it 


goes forth to give. But the Church 
has been placed by its Lord in the soil 
and rock of a particular planet, and 
the relationship of man to earth is 
also part of Gods Mission. This 
treasurehouse of wealth and power, 
this local ground and setting for the 
meeting of God and persons, is in 
some sense part of that Mission’s 
goal, It is on earth we are bidden 
expect God’s kingdom to come and 
that both heaven and earth shall be 
made new .. ., Marie Cole Berger, 
lawyer (J. D, University of Chicago 
1938) and churchwoman, having 
served with UNRRA during World 
War II and now working with the 
International Cooperation Admini- 
stration in Washington, D.C., has 
spent her many years of world travel 
im hut-to-hut, 8rd-class-fare meeting 
with people in Africa, the Middle 
Hast, Asia and the Pacific Islands. 
The views expressed here are her own 
and not necessarily those of her de- 
partment. 
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out most of mankind time after time 
in those early years. Yet man re- 
mained,—expanding his numbers as 
the glaciers retreated, the forests 
spread, and the grass lands succeed- 
ed the tundra. His first major tech- 
nical break-through came when he 
started to modify nature instead of 
merely using it; when instead of 
throwing whatever rock he happened 
to find, man shaped particular kinds 
to his specialized needs, made club 
heads, knives, awls, spear points. The 
paleolithic age was undoubtedly also 
an age of wooden tools and weapons 
of which traces are now lost. The 
second major breakthrough, which 
we call the neolithic, was the dis- 
covery and use of techniques for the 
cultivation of plants and domestica- 
tion of animals — beginning about 
10,000 B.C. and not yet complete. For 
example, our attitude toward marine 
plants and animals is still paleolithic. 
We still hunt the wild fish. We rare- 
ly “farm” the seas, and less than 1% 
of our diet comes from the food-rich 
oceans. 

The third great technological 
break-through came about 4,000 B.C. 
with the knowledge of how to change 
and regulate soil and water supply. 
Dikes, ditches, terracing, rice paddies, 
dams, fertilizing were invented. The 
rational use of great rivers required 
the invention of complex political 
systems, division of labor, new con- 
struction techniques, and records and 
records and writing and mathema- 
tics. So by 3,000 B.C. most of the ma- 
jor inventions for the control of na- 
ture had been made and were being 
used in China, India, the Tigris-Eu- 
phrates Valley, and the Mediterran- 
ean area. By this time, three types 
of human cultural systems were ex- 
tant: the city-centered, commercial- 
agrarian complex; the frontier-hunt- 
ing; and the nomadic-herding. All 
these types still exist, the first grad- 
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ually encroaching on and supersed- 
ing the other two. 


POPULATION IN THE PAST 


At the time of the birth of Jesus “a 
decree went out from Caesar that all 
the world” was to be enumerated for 
tex purposes. What did that census 
show the population of the Roman 
Empire to be? The estimated figure 
is 54 million. The population of the 
world in A.D. 2 is estimated to have 
been about 200 to 300 million. See 
what has happened since. By A.D. 
1600 it about doubled—to 500 million. 
In the next 300 years, by A.D. 1900, 
it tripled and was about one billion 
600 million. In the next fifty years 
it grew to 2,600,000,000. 

For another example, take Britain's 
growth. In Roman times the popula- 
tion was about 1,000,000. The Domes- 
day Bock in 1086 lists 1,100,000. In 
1348, before the Black Death, it was 
about 3,700,000. After the Black 
Death, back to 2,100,100. By 1545, up 
to 3,200,200. By 1695—5,500,000. Now 
watch recent times: in 1800, 10,109,- 
009—doubling in 100 years. In 1950, 
51,000.000—a five-fold increase in a 
century and a half! 


On take China: in 1650, 113,000,- 
000; in 1850, 350,000,000; in 1950, 
600,000,000—perhaps not as rapid an 
increase as Britain’s in the 19th and 
20th century, but still startling. 


CONTRADICTORY FERTILITY 
THEORIES 


So we tur to the next question. 
What have been the causes of the 
recent sudden increases? There are 
many theories. Obviously the an- 
swer depends on two factors: fertility 
ond mortality. Both declined in Eur- 
ope and North America in the 19th 
and early 20th century. Mortality is 
now declining everywhere. Let us 
look first at the factors assumed to 
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be affecting fertility in Europe and 
North America: increasing age at 
which marriage is acceptable social- 
ly, venereal disease, alcohol, exces- 
sive athletics by women, decrease in 
sexual intercourse due to increase in 
other forms of entertainment, employ- 
ment of women, excessive nervous 
strain of mcdern life, increased pro- 
tein in the diet. These factors might 
be called “involuntary” conirols. 
None of them appears valid when the 
statistics are examined. 

Whenever a “population expert’ 
has come up with one of these theor- 
ies which seems to make sense in his 
own couniry, facts from some other 
place in the world contradict it flat- 
ly. Fertility went down in the U.S. 
all through the 19th century and for 
40 years into the 20th—a fact con- 
trary to Malthus’ theory that popula- 
tion expends with the means of sub- 


sistence. Then, just when the exact 
opposite theory seemed correct (that 
fertility decreases as the means of 
subsistence increase), fertility started 
up in the U.S. twenty years ago, 
while standards of living continue 
upward. 

Shall we assume then that involun- 
tary controls are not effective in our 
country and Europe and that both the 
earlier decline and the recent rise in 
fertility are voluntary? But the French 
birth rate fell before contraceptives 
were invented. And although grant 
ing that voluntary controls operate 
today, there still is the question of 
why millions of couples apparently 
decide all at once to increase or limit 
their families. One theory is that 


urbanization tends toward smaller 
families. But the most urbanized 
communities have larger families 


than the moderately urbanized. Some 


In the early days of the Sino-Japonese war, a Christian woman, 
Mrs. Tang, ond her children were among the thousands who found 
refuge in the safety zones, areas which the Japanese soldiers did not 
invade. They received food once daily, and were relatively safe 
from molestation One day when Mrs. Tang stood at the end of the 
queue to get her daily allotment of cooked rice, Mrs. Wu a new-comer 
took her place behind Mrs. Tang. Mrs. Wu had two small children. 
All three of the Wus were weary, hungry, and afraid. The Wus had 
been traveling by night, hiding by day, making their way to the 
safety zone. After Mrs. Tang had received her daily ration, Mrs. 
Wu, as next in line asked for rice. It was refused on the grounds 
that she had no chit entitling her to rice, and furthermore, that the 
stocks for the day already were exhausted. Mrs. Wu then turned to 


Mrs. Tang and demanded that Mrs. Tang share her allotment with 
the Wus. Mrs. Tang replied that she hardly had enough for her own 
family, much less enough to divide. Mrs. Wu pleaded for just a bite 


for her children, saying ‘They haven't eaten for days. They may 
not live until tomorrow when we can get rice.” But Mrs. Tang, deaf 
to the entreaties, tumed and walked away, leaving forlorn and ex- 
hausted Mrs. Wu to sink down on the ground with her two hungry 
children. Mrs. Tang abruptly stopped her retreat, retraced her steps 
to Mrs. Wu placed her arms about her and lifted her to her feet and 
said, “Sister, can you forgive me. For a moment, I had forgotten 
my Lord.” 
(Winburn T. Thomas) 
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believe that increased employment 
opportunities for women, offering a 
substitute for motherhood, tends to 
keep families small. But the statistics 
show no relationship. Some say the 
wealthy are less fertile than the poor. 
But the recent baby boom has accom- 
panied rising living standards both 
here and abroad. On exactly the 
opposite ground stand those who say 
that fear of war and economic inse- 
curity limits family size. But again 
limitation occurred during the 19th 
and early 20th century when war 
was not so destructive as today and 
economic opportunities were steadily 
improving. Then there are those 
who blame declining fertility on the 
weakening of religious pressure for 
large families. But, Roman Catholic 
France’s population declined faster 
than that of non-Roman England. 

These and other data illustrate that 
in Europe and America it is simply 
not known what increases or decreas- 
es fertility. 

So, we turn to fertility trends in the 
so-called high fertility countries — 
Asia for example. Unsupported by 
fact, several theories have been put 
forward. One is that orientals repro- 
duce to the biologically possible lim- 
its. Yet, actually, in Asia fertility has 
always been kept lower than the 
possible by ritual abstention, infanti- 
cide, abortion, laws against remar- 
riage of widows and the practice of 
destroying widows. 


Then there is the theory that high 
fertility accompanies illiteracy, on 
agricultural economy, low standards 
of living, a fatalistic attitude toward 
life, and child labor. These are, by 
the way, the same factors to which 
high mortality is attributed. Yet, in 
Brazil the birth rate in employers’ 
families is higher than in workers’; 
in India and Kakistan, higher in the 
upper than in the lower classes. Ap- 
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parently involuntary controls are not 
really the effective factor. In India 
birth rates differ widely between re- 
ligious groups, who are exposed to 
the same standards of living — the 
rate is lowest among the Parsis, next 
among the Hindus, and _ highest 
among the tribal groups, with the 
Moslems coming between the Hindus 
and the tribal peoples. 
THE MORTALITY FACTOR 

In the light of the data an un- 
prejudiced student must abandon the 
attempt to make sense of natality 
theories on the basis of available sta- 
tistics and turn to the next factor in 
population dynamics: mortality rates. 
High mortality has been associated 
with low income, low literacy rates, 
few doctors, poor sanitation, nutri- 
tional deficiencies, and endemic com- 
municable diseases, chiefly cholera, 
small pox, plague, enteritis, typhoid, 
typhus, and TB—all but the last be 
ing almost unknown these days in 
the U.S., all flourishing where medi- 
cal ignorance is widespread. 

During most of man’s history his 
life span has been about 20 to 30 
years. It is estimated that in the glor- 
ious days of Greece, 400 B.C., the life 
span was about 30 years; in Europe 
in 1300 A.D., about 20 years. Until 
1850, famines and epidemics contin- 
ually recurred in Europe. The Black 
Plague in 1348 is estimated to have 
killed 25 million, % the population of 
Europe. In our country in 1840 the 
life expectancy averaged 39 years. 
In 1956, 70. 

Obviously, mortality has declined. 
What produced the decline? 

The factors chiefly assigned are in- 
dustrialization, commercial trade, ef- 
fective agriculture, and public health. 
These are recent events in history. 

In the 1800’s Europe introduced a 


(Continued on p. 51) 
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Revolutions . . . 
(Continued from p. 5) 


widely known banker in Cuba pre- 
dicted, “If these people (the Revolu- 
tionary Government) follow logic 
(reason?) they will not intervene the 
banks.” A few days later the banks 
were intervened. The obvious con- 
clusion is that the revolution is illogi- 
cal. Many people say that the gov- 
ernment is crazy. Yet, I believe that 
those who say so are victims of men- 
tal myopia. Revolution creates its 
own set of rules. The banker was 
judging by the only set of rules he 
knew—+those of business in a relative- 
ly free economy based upon private 
enterprise. The revolutionary was 
acting upon the premise that private 
enterprise could never support the 
rapid and grandiose plans of the 
state and therefore was about to 
succumb; thus private banking ven- 
tures would have to be taken over by 
the state. The banker who could not 
adjust his thinking rapidly could only 
wait for the flood of the revolution 
to sweep him aside as an unnecessary 
impediment. 

RESPONDING VS. REACTING 

As Americans I think we need 
desperately to examine our response 
to revolution. To understand our re- 
sponse we must also understand the 
response of our opposite numbers in 
the struggle for world leadership, the 
communists. 


It is interesting to note that when 


If the barbarians were sent on to Roman soil for this sole end that 
the Christian churches of the East and West should be filled with 
Huns, Suevi, Vandals, Burgundians, and divers innumerable races 
of believers, we must praise and exalt the mercy of God since, 
though it were through our destruction, so many nations saw the 
truth revealed and could certainly only discover it this way. 

(St. Augustine of Hippo in “Against the Pagans’’) 


the Cuban revolutionaries came to 
power, the weak communist party in 
Cuba tried to claim the revolution as 
its own. The party leaders an- 
nounced in other parts of the world 
that this was a communist-inspired 
revolution. The impression given was 
that the bearded soldiers who poured 
out of the hills in victory were com- 
munists bent upon setting up a com- 
munist state. Theirs was a great po- 
litical error. Their party was reject- 
ed, lost face and almost disappeared 
from Cuba. They tried to grab the 
labor movement and were ousted on 
both a national and local scale. The 
revolution very clearly belonged to 
the pecple, not to a party. But if the 
communists were guilty of a tactical 
error, at least they did something. 
They acted, even if mistakenly. 

The American tendency was the 
opposite; no action at all for fear of 
being mistaken. There was an ob- 
vious delay in the recognition of the 
revolutionary government. The Cu- 
ban people were expecting congratu- 
lations and praise from the great and 
admired democracy of the North. Had 
not they under almost impossible cir- 
cumstemces thrown out a cruel and 
harsh dictatorship? Should not a 
neighboring democracy rejoice that 
the Cuban people had regained their 
freedom? But, perhaps worse than a 
negative response, they saw no re- 
sponse at all. Then, rather late, af- 
ter most of the world had recognized 
the new government, the United 
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States merely followed suit. Even 
then, what joy there was when it was 
learned that the new United States 
ambassador would be a career man 
known for his toughness with dicta- 
tors rather than the usual run of play- 
boy political appointees! Even then 
there were no positive offers of aid 
or expression of understanding. (1 
believe there were offers of help to 
rebuild dynamited bridges, but this 
was not positive; a revolution is only 
mildly interested in rebuilding the 
old, it looks for something new.) All 
we really offered the revolution was 
patience; patience to waich and see 
what course it would take. We 
watched, cand still are watching, 
though from a great distance now 
that the flood has moved on. 

Note that the communists respond- 
ed while we reacted. Their first at- 
tempt to claim the revolution as their 
own was an effort to identify the 
revolution with communist ideals and 
methods. When this failed they be- 
gan to identify themselves with the 
revolution. Like good engineers they 
began to move with the flood, get in 
position to close this gate and open 
that one, until finally the waters ran 
in the direction they desired. Many 
people and forces were drowned or 
lost. One may not like the new chan- 
nel, but no one can deny that there 
is a channel, a pretty predictable one. 
It may have thin spotsmay not hold 
for very long but there is a channel, 
a masterpiece of engineering. And 
the United States watched. 

REVOLUTION: TEST OF FAITHS 

This article is not intended as 
praise or criticism of communism, 
nor of the Cuban revolution. All that 
has been written above merely poses 
the question: Why did the communists 
respond to the revolution while we, 
in our patience, only reacted? I think 
that the answer can be given only in 
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terms of faith. Communists respond- 
ed positively because they really 
believe that they shall deliver the 
world into a classless and utopian 
seciety. They are sure that history 
moves to bring this about. Therefore 
a new event, a new flood of revolu- 
tion which breaks forth, must be sym- 
pathetic to them. So certain are 
they, that in the case of Cuba, when 
their first efforts to identify the reve- 
lution with communism failed, they 
jumped into the stream to go along 
with it. The communist readily risks 
all that he has in the unpredictable 
flood of revolution because he be- 
lieves with all his heart that as water 
must seek a lower level, so history 
inevitably flows toward the commun- 
ist sea. This frees him from worry ab- 
out self or mistakes, for at worst, the 
flood will only be led into a capiialist 
lake, again to break down the dams 
ond to continue its flow with even 
greater force. 


The western democratic country or 
individual is not so certain. He, like 
the communist, thinks his life depends 
upon his system of government and 
economy, but he is not certain that 
the flood cf history will lead to a 
great western democratic ocean. Not 
being certain, he is subject to fear of 
revolution. When one pops up, he 
takes one of three courses. He may 
stick his head into the sand and pull 
it out when it is too late to swim. He 
may with great bravery throw himself 
into the fight to erect a higher dam 
or salvage whatever is possible, in — 
which case the revolution flows on, 
perhaps delayed a bit. He may de- 
cide to watch which way it goes and 
not get his feet wet, in which case he 
is merely isolated and largely irrele- 
vant — his lack of confidence has 
made him ineffective, unable either 
really to oppose or contribute to revo- 
lution. 
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FIRST AND SECOND LOYALTIES 


The Americon Christian may well 
think of Christ as revolutionary and 
turn to his Bible to look for some 
plan of revolution. He will find none. 
A revolution pours out from pent-up 
forces and, just as Abraham, went out 
“not knowing where he went.” There 
can be no detailed program cr plan. 
If there were one, it would be swept 
aside in the mush of pent-up forces 
breaking their bonds. 


What will be found in the gospels, 
as in the prophets, is the condemna- 
tion of all human institutions as in- 
adequate and ithe assurance that God 
is in control of history. The prophets 
promise destruction of the reigning 
house of Israel, of the Temple and 
Jerusalem, the exile of the people, 
and that the land will be laid wasie. 
Jesus promises the destruction of the 
temple, reinterprets the law, refuses 
identification with the priesthood. 
Even the very people God has cho- 
sen are less than adequate, for the 
revelation of His Son has to be taken 
to the despised Gentiles. Yet so cer- 
tain are the prophets of God's Lord- 
ship over history that they can call 
pagan foreigners the instruments of 
God (Jer. 25:9, Is. 10:5). The pro- 
phets promise restoration even while 
they are preaching destruction. Jere- 
miah went out and bought land when 
it was being laid desolate. The final 
assurance of the inadequacy of men 
ond their institutions and the certainty 


of God’s power ond faithfulness ap- 
pears in the gospels in the story of 
how God's priests instigated the cru- 
Cifixion of His Son while God Himself 
raised Him from the dead. 

So, the person who knows God as 
Lord of history is freed from founding 
his being on, putting his ultimate faith 
in, his national, political, social, eco- 
nomical, or even ecclesiastical loyal- 
ties. As he is free from ultimate de- 
pendence on these, he is also free to 
understand these loyalties in himself 
and the different ones which belong 
to other people. He is free to listen 
deeply to the needs which opposing 
loyalties seek to onswer; free to ex- 
ercise his own loyalties, not as gods 
in themselves, but as instruments of 
the true God Who is working out His 
purpose in history. He believes firm- 
ly that both his loyalties and his gov- 
ernment, as well as those of other 
peoples, no matier how opposed they 
may be, are in some way instruments 
of God. So he looks with care to 
discern how God is acting in both. 
He is freed to enter into relations with 
opposing forces, to understand their 
goals, to contribute whatever his loy- 
alties may have to offer—yes, and 
also free io oppose and influence 
whatever he deems to be evil in 
them. 

GOD’S PURPOSE IN REVOLUTION 

What difference does it make, in 
terms of action, when a people puis 
its faith in God first, and nation 


We as a nation have a pathological fear of Communism primarily 
because we fear the loss of our material possessions. We Americans 
look with distaste upon the revolutions which are marking the rise 
of peoples from colonial exploitation to nationhood, primarily because 
we suspect that these revolutions will lower our standards of living, 


and erase some of our assets. 


We fail to see in these revolutions the 


judgmental activity of God, pronouncing sentence upon us for our 
preoccupation with the amassing of goods. 
(Winburn T. Thomas) 
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second? It means that the state is 
seen to be derived from God, receives 
its meaning and mission in history 
from Him, and must be submitted to 
Him for judgment in history. A rep- 
resentative government is of neces- 
sity a relatively faithful reflection of 
the consensus of the people. If peo- 
ple derive their entire meaning and 
purpose from the state, they are ex- 
posed to the roots of their being to 
all the ups and downs of history and 
politics—and when the nation is 
threatened they con only act out of 
fear. An action motivated by such 
fear com never be a carefully rea- 
soned one. Some react violently and 
fight; some react by fleeing a dan- 
gerous encounter; still others merely 
stand ond shake. In my judgment the 
United States has reacted in all three 
ways. I am not accusing the United 
States of being afraid of Cuba iiself; 
I am accusing us of being scared out 
of our wits by revolution. If we first 
put our faith in God as the very real 
Lord of all history and second in the 
destiny of our nation as He has called 
it into being, we should be free from 
this devastating fear. Nothing could 
shake the roots of our being—square- 
ly planted in faith in God rather than 
in our own institutional life. It would 
mean that we were quite certain that 
God has a purpose for us as a peo- 
ple in the course of history. Once 
you have a “believed in” and trusted 
purpose, you don’t just sit back and 
watch anything. You do something. 

Such an overall faith in God as ul- 
timate Lord, from whom we receive 
our secondary loyalty to the nation, 
should move us to respond to revolu- 
tion in a positive manner, instead of 
simply reacting. We should recog- 
nize that it is by God's hand that 
revolutionary forces have been set in 
motion. Since all that America means 
also comes from Him, there must be 
some positive and creative relation 
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here. So we should be moved to ask 
the question: What is God's purpose 
for us in relation to this revolution? 
This should set up the basis for real 
communication with the forces at 
work in a revolution. 


Recognition that national life is a 
“secondary god” would mean that we 
could understand God’s true inten- 
tions for our relations with others in 
the world. We would fully realize 
that we are a big and powerful na- 
tion, that our closest neighbors are 
smaller and weaker and industrially 
and politically less developed. It 
should become clear io us that a 
great power cannot be merely equal 
to smaller ones. The great power 
must inevitably carry smaller ones in 
orbit. Simply by virtue of the 
strength of its economy and influence 
the United States has a proportionate- 
ly great responsibility in its relation 
to smaller nations. Because of its 
God-given destiny (“vocation”) the 
United States must try to assure its 
own continuance as well as export 
its understanding of the relation be- 
tween a government and its people. 


The idea of exporting any political 
understanding immediately calls forth 
ideas of imperialistic and colonialistic 
domination. This makes a democra- 
tic nation feel guilty and that guilt- 
feeling is one of our greatest weak- 
nesses. The United States needs to 
understand that power is a fact of 
history; it is inevitable. If we can 
understand that God has made his- 
tory this way, perhaps we shall un- 
derstand that power in itself is good. 
What is wrong with power and domi- 
nation is not their existence but their 
use in the name of the secondary god 
of national power. 


FREEDOM TO RESPOND 
Living on a basis of ultimate faith 


in a secondary god means that pur- 
pose becomes secondary and form 


deeply to the needs, 
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first. The form is worshipped and 
not the purpose. So, as a people we 
become concerned that another pow- 
er have a democratic constitutional 
government, but are not too con- 
cemed if it be manipulated by a 
“strongman” to enslave people. When 
Americans recognize the secondary 
character of national loyalty, we be- 
come free to help other peoples to as- 
sure for themselves the basic pur- 
poses our government embodies, ra- 
ther than imposing on them the form 
in which we try to realize these pur- 
poses. This meons ffirst, listening 
hopes, and 


dreams of other peoples; secondly, 
understanding how these peoples 
have tried to realize these, with all 
their successes ond failures. The 
rest is conversation (‘How do you do 
it?” “We do it this way.”), and help- 
ing them with our strength by assur- 
ing that the hopes and dreams are 
being realized in actuality ond not 
merely in form. 

Ultimate faith in God frees us to 
move with the destructive and creat- 
ive flocd tides in history as people 
called to be leaders in the forces of 
Justice, Truth, and Freedom. 


(End) 


Creeping Buddhism . . . 


(Continued from p, 9) 


since wartime and pre-war Japan 


suggest that not all Japanese, in con- 


trast to American Christions, find 
Buddhism and the other established 
religions in Japan so fitting, suitable, 
and agreeable.) Not knowing Bud- 
dhism or any of the other non-Chris- 


tian religions in Japan, having for 


comparison only Judaism and Cath- 
olicism which do not seem markedly 


different from their own, having more 


or less vague concepts of the distinc- 
tive qualities of Christionity, and be- 
ing imbued with the ideal of toler- 
ance, those who would be otherwise 
concerned join those who do not wish 
to be bothered in the glib but erron- 
eous statement of the fitness, agree- 
ableness and suitability of a non- 
Christian religion, implying their own 
virtuous tolerance. (This virtue, as I 
have said, does not usually extend to 
fascism, nor to foreign or domestic 
communism. ) 

The implication that it is ungentle- 
monly, unseemly, and perhaps even 
un-Christian to propagate the Chris- 
tian faith among non-Christians is not 
so perverse if the relation between 


different religions is equated with the 
relation, let us say, between fascism, 
communism, and democracy. And 
with the growing fuzziness of religion 
and the sharpening of political con- 
sciousness in our time, political and 
economic theories evolve into reli- 
gions, either blending with religions, 
as is often the case of democracy 
ond Christianity, or standing in sharp 
antagonism to religion, as is the case 
of Marxism and Christionity, But as 
Wesley Soper pointed out (in the 
United Church Herald of February 
26, 1959),Christ is not the cancel- 
lation but the confirmation of all seers 
scholars ond saints; not the end of 
Moses, Isaiah and Buddha but.their 
new beginning! Christianity is not the 
rival-unto-death of non-Christian re- 
ligions, but the extension of God's 
revelation to man by the Incarnation. 
But what church member can see this 
relation among the world’s religions 
or, more, rejoice at the extension of 
the revelation of God through Jesus 
the Christ, if his concept of the In- 
carnation is nebulous, if he sees no- 
thing distinctive in Christianity, and 
if Christianity is to him an amalgam 
of political economic, and religious 
theories? Because he lacks any clear- 
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er concept, it is no wonder that he is 
oversensitively squeamish about ex- 
tending Christianity among the hea- 
then. 
Since the Galilean Ministry, Chris- 
tionity has been a mission religion. 
Every Christian, by virtue of being a 
Christian, is a missionary. We can- 
not divide Christians, laymen and 
clergy, into missionaries, and non- 
missionaries who ignore their mission 
obligations. For being a missionary 
is integral to being a Christian. Yet 
when we speak of a person as being 
a missionary, we refer to someone 
called and commissioned and spe- 
cially sent to extend the revelation of 
God through Christ to those who 
have not heard, or, having heard, do 
not heed. Why are there such voca- 
tional missionaries? For the same 
reason that, in spite of our claim of 
the priesthood of all believers, there 
are vocational pastors. In some 


cases, there are personal, profes- 
sional, or domestic conditions of 
time, resources, and abilities that 


prevent Christians from discharging 
their mission obligations. In others, 
some Christians who have the time, 
resources, and abilities, repudiate 
their mission obligations — a confes- 
sion of the failure of Christendom to 
inculcate Christian responsibility 
among its members. There have 
been enough travellers and tourists 
as well as men and women stationed 
abroad, who, claiming their religion 
to be Christian, could have made in- 
stitutionalized mission boards obso- 
lete had a more vital concept of their 
Faith included the mission obligation. 
I am a missionary because they are 
not. 

It is administratively convenient 
ond promotionally expedient to di- 
vide missions into “home” and “for- 
eign” and sometimes “local.” But 
this is artificial, specious, and even 
meretricious. Just as the boundaries 
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between missionary Christians and 
non-missionary Christians are false, 
so are the boundaries within the mis- 
sion-imperative false. Differences 
engender comparisons, and in com- 
parisons the qualitative and quanti- 
tative differences always favor us 
and ours over them and theirs. The 
need for God's grace is not a propor- 
tional one among peoples—nor is the 
need for insights cf God. “I believe 
in missicns, but .. ."—the ubiquitous 
“but”—" . .. but I believe missions 
begin at home.” (And probably end 
at home, too.) Another noble senti- 
ment to justify indifference! But there 
is. not “home” and no “foreign.” 
These distinctions are made by man, 
not by God. ‘The earth is the Lord's 
and the fullness thereof, the world 
and they that dwell therein.” Mis- 
sions begin in an even more narrow- 
ly-defined area than “home.” They 
begin in the Christian's concept of 
his Faith, in his grasp of the univers- 
ality of God and the cneness of 
God's world, and in his acceptance 
of the mission nature of Christianity. 
They begin with the first slow glim- 
mer of what the Incarnation means, 
of what God’s love means, of what 
God's creation means. 

I deplore the growing lack of sup- 
port for missions. But buried in my 
discomfort is a secret admiration for 
our congregations who, with growing 
sophistication, resist with increasing 
effectiveness the Madison Avenue 
techniques to sell them missions on 
humanitarian, social, or political 
bases. This resistance is not a hard- 
ening of their hearts; it is, I think, a 
shrewd, intuitive ‘This isn’t it.’ What 
“it” is, they do not know; for the last 
sixty years or more they haven't 
been told. Their response to Com- 
munity Chest drives, Cancer Preven- 
tion campaigns, Christmas Seal 
sales, and even Girl Scout cooky 
peddling is generous. And most of 
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them are relatively honest in making 
out their income-tax returns. But they 
don’t buy these under the name of 
‘Teligion.” Religion must mean more 
to them thon this. Man has an in- 
nate sense of religion, and, though 
he connot tell why, the Christian in- 
stinctively feels that Christianity is 
more than the extension of democ- 
racy, the building and maintaining of 
beiter schools ond hospitals, the alle- 
viation of sccial misery and such 
laudable endeavors. He applauds 
amd supports these. But a religious 
institution—church or board—must 
offer more to receive more of his 


support. 

The point of departure is a deepen- 
ing of Faith, a clarification of con- 
cepts, an attrition of religious ignor- 
ance. Such an approach would lead 
not only to the conversion of the hea- 
then in foreign lands, but a conver- 
sion of our domestic heathen as well. 
For just as God's people are one and 
not separated, so the task of missions 
is one omd not separated. Misions 
are not for other people. There are 
no “other.” Missions are for God's 
people. And we all are God's. 

End) 


This thing of giving, I do not understand, any more than you do, 


but there is something about it that blesses us . 


. . Give, and some- 


where from out the clouds, or from the sacred depths of human 
hearts, a melody divine will reach your ears, and gladden all your 


days upon the earth. 


(George F. Burba) 


Changing Ways 


(Continued from p. 14) 


lond are the following: 

-a) Vast and rapidly increasing 
oopulation. Poor as the people now 
are, greater and greater poverty 
threatens unless this problem is not 
only tackled, but solved. 

b) Land sterility. The whole life 
of the country depends on the har- 
vest, but constant floods are bringing 
sterility from underground salts to 
more and more of the cultivated land, 
so that two per cent of it is being lost 
every year. Unless this problem is 
realistically tackled at the level of 
the village farmer, even a static pop- 
ulation would mean increasing hun- 
jer in on area once known as the 
jromary of India. 
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¢) Reliable leadership. The basic 
reason why democracy as we know 
it has broken down in Pakistan and 
has been replaced first by military 
and then a civil dictatorship, is that 
too few people are trained, and of 
those trained, too few have any 
standard of integrity. 

These, it would appear, are the 
problems which must be solved if 
the people of West Pakistan are to 
find an abundant life, not only in 
material terms, but in terms of all the 
peaceful and cultural and spiritual 
values by which man’s life can be 
assessed. 

Against this background I set out 
to find what the Christian missionary 
enterprise is doing. The Christians 
are mostly illiterate villagers brought 
into the Church by mass movement. 
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The mission enterprise seems mostly 
concerned to maintain secondary 
schools and universities which fewer 
and fewer Christioms are academical- 
ly or financially able to attend. The 
great Christian hospital in Lahore, to 
survive, must cater almost exclusive- 
ly to the most wealthy group of peo- 
ple in that city. The hospital super- 
intendent was quite frank about it. 
What have these institutions to do 
with the real needs of the people and 
the spread of the Gospel? 

We, in the so-called “sending” 
countries, assume too readily that 
missionaries are mostly ordained 
ministers. One church in the West 
recently sent out thirty-eight new mis- 
sionaries to Asia, thirty six of them or- 
dained ministers trained to preach in 
a Western-type church. Asia does 
not need such preachers nearly as 
much as it needs men and women 
who can embody the Gospel and in- 
carnate the love of Christ, not in 
terms of Western-type institutions 
catering to the wealthy minority, but 
out in the dust and hovels. It is not 
enough even to stand in the dust ond 
preach. The greatest need is for mis- 
sionaries who will understand the 
real needs of the people and who 
will go out in the compassion of 
Christ to meet those needs. 

We have been too eager to tally up 
the numbers of those who, in. re- 
sponse to our preaching, have come 
through a form of conversion. Too 
much of our missionary propaganda 
is simply the reiteration of that tally 
without any real communication at 
all about the true needs of the peo- 
ple concerned. Christ has promised 
men abundant life, and we must 
think again what that really demands 
of us in our care for our non-Chris- 
tion neighbours. I certainly do not 
mean that we should substitute what 
is normally called “service” for what 
has been regarded as “evangelistic 
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preaching.” This is a false distinction. 
What I am suggesting is that we 
need to embody our preaching in 
persons who, while they preach, are 
always involved in service of the 
people at the points of their greatest 
need as they seek a more abundant 
life. 
CANDID APPRAISAL 

2. Related to this demand that the 
Gospel be made relevant to the 
whole of life is the fact that we must 
be realistic ond honest in assessing 
the result already achieved. We 
have often idealized the younger 
churches. I myself have been guilty 
of it, because I have sometimes gen- 
eralized on the basis of that extra- 
ordinary quality found sometimes 
among them. But recently I came 
back from Asia and wrote an article 
on the prevalence of “rice” Chris- 
tians. No church paper in this coun- 
try has printed that article except the 
one which I edit myself. And the 
reason? Very few people denied the 
truth of what I was saying. What 
they said was: “You must not say 
these things—it will stop the flow of 
funds for missions.” Actually I be- 
lieve that that is nonsense, but whe- 
ther it is nonsense or not it is cer- 
tainly immoral and un-Christian. 

3. There is an urgent demand for 
greater unity among Christians. Very, 
very few of the theological differenc- 
es held important by the denomina- 
tional boards have any real import- 
ance in the work of the missionary 
enterprise, yet these divisions are 
undercutting everywhere the ad- 
vance of the Gospel. The United 
Churches of South India, North India, 
and Ceylon, and the East Asia Chris- 
tion Conference constitute the plea of 
the Asian churches to their forbears 
in the West to cease from their de- 
nominational bickerings .. . 

In many Asian lands one of the 
major factors keeping the little 
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‘churches apart is that the money 
‘they need comes in separate chan- 


nels from different mission boards. 
One of the things that hinders the 
enterprises they undertake in com- 
mon is that when they sit down to- 
gether, being human, they keep se- 
cret the kind and quantity of support 


_they com each get from overseas. 


In one Asian country a Western 


‘group came out to build a Christian 


radio station. They found a good one 


| already in existence and as a group 


they approved it. But the folk back 


home wanted one with their label on 


it, so now there is a competing sta- 


/tion in opposition to the first, all in 
| the name of Christ! 


In a few places 
the funds from overseas come chan- 


'nelled unitedly and by commen con- 
| sent, ond thus is set the possibility of 


an entirely new era in Christian re- 
lationships. 

In the world of nations, while bi- 
lateral relationships between two na- 
tions still continue, it is regarded as 


a scandal and offence to the total 


community of nations if major deci- 
sions are made and operations car- 
ried out on a bilateral basis when 
the operations intimately affect the 
wider community of nations. We re- 
gard it as a scandal when Britain 
and France invade the Middle East, 


or Russia invades Hungary, without 


Here we stand 
infants overblown, 
poised between two civilizations, 

finding the balance irksome, 

itching for something to happen, 

to tip us one way or the other, 

groping in the dark for a helping hand — 


and finding none. 


reference to the United Nations. This 
is the day of multilateral co-opera- 
tion, but the churches in their world 
enterprise are still in the days of bi- 
lateral operations. Even when the 
matter under discussion is a major 
strategy change in the Christian en- 
terprise, neighboring churches and 
boards are not even consulted. The 
difficulties involved in rectifying this 
kind of situation are admittedly tre- 
mendous, but they must be overcome. 


LOVE IN ACTION 


4. Finally, we are rediscovering to- 
day that the only ultimate founda- 
tion for mission is the love of Christ 
and obedience to his command. This 
is the call to Christians everywhere. 

In Calcutta I met Sister Theresa. 
She is a short, middle-aged woman 
with the sleeves of her nun’s robe 
tied up securely above her elbows. 
In the centre of Calcutta’s slums she 
maintains a small hall which she 
calls appropriately “home for the 
destitute dying.” Into it are brought 
every day some of the people who 
would otherwise die on the pave- 
ments. I saw them there—l00 or 
more—lying on straw, the men on 
one side of the hall and the women 
on the other. Here was every kind 
of humon corruption and filth, suffer- 
ing and evil. Sister Theresa and her 
few helpers laid them on the straw 


I'm tired, O my God, I'm tired, 
I’m tired of hanging in the middle way — 


But where can I go? 


(Mabel Imoukhuede of Nigeria) 
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and did what simple things they 
could, with their bare hands, and the 
compassion of Christ. There could 
be no successful results—there could 
be no conversions—there could hard- 
ly be any thanks. There could just 
be a daily harvest of suffering ond 
death. Yet in this woman, Sister 
Theresa, I found a sense of the peace 
and the victory and the closeness of 


God which I have seen only in a 
very few places in the earth. 

This is not simply a challenge to 
the strategies of certain activities 
called missions—it is a challenge to 
all who name the name of Christ, 
ond a reminder to each of us here 
that the first new pattern that is need- 
ed is one in my heart and in my 
living. (End) 
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inspiring professions? . . . Has this 
Church, after three centuries in India 
and a generation of independent life, 
with access to the finest intellectual 
and spiritual resources, hammered 
out a theological understanding of its 
life and Mission? 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 


As a matter of fact, the Church of 
the Province is conceived, in one of 
its aspects, as its own Missionary 
Agency. This has thrown a heavy 
burden of responsibility and hard 
work on the Bishops, who meet an- 
nually in Episcopal Synod. Apart 
from the vast Diocesan responsibili- 
ties, hitherto all the official expertise 
in the Theology of the Church's work 
and the Practical and Strategic im- 
plications of it has been demanded 
of them. That is a big demand. It is 
recognized, however, that every 
member shares in this work. There 
are various, specialized functions, 
and leadership in them may be char- 
ismatic. And, implicit in all the state- 
ments, there is the expectation that 
through Diocesan Councils, Parish 
Councils, in groups, and individually, 
the Church's members are active in 
its work. The Bishops, guided by 
the Holy Spirit, are only called to 
direct the work of thousands of de- 
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voted missionaries. There is always — 
room in the Constitution for bands of 
people to devote themselves to work, 
pray and give for the work of the 
Church - 

For several years now there has 
been intensive thinking and even 
writing, at the local level, on the 
Theology of Mission. But there has 
never been, in the last dozen years 
at least, a Province-wide meeting of 
such people to consult with one an- 
other and with the Bishops, and, as 
a “working-party,” produce a publi- 
cation. Dr. Niles in a talk once made 
the valid point that the world must 
overhear conversation within the 
Church about the life and concerns 
of men. It is unfortunate that this 
type of serious conversation at the 
highest level does not take place. It 
it still more unfortunate that the im- 
pression is allowed to get abroad 
that no such serious discussion can 
take place becaue of lack of “talent.” 

Priests and laymen with a theolo- 
gical interest have in the past found 
ample scope for expression in ecu- 
menicol organizations, but one won- 
ders if they did not owe it to their 
Church to develop its Missionary 
work. It has happened though that 
occasionally those who have played 
a leading part in ecumenical Church 
life are drawn into the counsels of 
CIPBC, and, in one distinguished 
case, sat with distinction on the 
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-Episcopal bench. It is the fact of its 
deficiencies which is sometimes. be- 
hind the questioning about the reality 
of CIPBC as a Church, with organs 
of its own, and a life of its own at 
Provincial level, with which Diocesan 
life can interact on the one hand, and 
-which on the other can have an inter- 
relationship of reciprocal service and 
| thought with sister-churches. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


There is, obviously, much prayer- 
ful thinking to be done. . . Recently 
a survey was made of what has gone 
on in the various Dioceses which 
formed the basis of a session in 
which counsel was taken about the 
Church's evangelistic task, and which 
is likely to prove very useful for 
| Missionary Education and Mission- 
ary Strategy for the Province as a 
whole. 


Also, it is fact that every Diocese 
_has been contributing to missionary 
work outside its area. Financially, 
| contributions are made to support the 
work—by all reports work that is 
_ bearing fruit and that is a deep con- 
cern of the Metropolitan—in the And- 
amon and Car Nicobar islands. 
Members of CiPBC are also active 
in other parts of the Anglican Com- 
-munion and the Wor!d Church, help- 
ing to build up the Church and as- 
sisting in its mission. It is a fact that 
there is more desire among Church 
members to work outside the borders 
of CIPBC than is realized in practice, 
because local needs are great and 
urgent. (There are not many more 
than 600 Priests.) Unless there are 
officially approved overseas mission- 
aries the broader perspective of the 
world mission of the world church is 
difficult to keep in mind; but still 
there is a special concern in CIPBC 
for Christion work in Malaya and 
Singapore, and in Britain and North 
America . .. Bishop de Mel, Bishop 
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Sadiq, Bishop Chandu Ray have 
been willing to spare time from ardu- 
ous Diocesan duties, and their inter- 
est in the world-wide mission of the 
Church is shared by laymen ond 
clergy. 


Very significant is the action taken 
at the General Council in January, 
1960, to set up an “Advisory Com- 
mittee on Missionary Planning in In- 
dia,” in which Bishops, clergy and 
laity will be represented. East and 
West Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 
are to have similar Committees of 
their own, to work in co-operation 
with the main Indian Committee. This 
committee has an exciting pro- 
gramme ahead of it. Though desig- 
nated as an Advisory Committee it 
obviously has, under the Metropoii- 
tan’s direction, executive functions— 
research, publication, ecumenical co- 
operation, teaching ond administra- 
tion. Is there occasion here for other 
Churches to indicate what immediate 
financial assistance they are pre- 
pared to give if the Committee rec- 
ommends that staff and publications 
ond intra-provincial travel are neces- 
sary? 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


In the Declarations the vocation of 
CIPBC to work for the Unity of the 
Church was clearly stated. 


Declaration 8 ends with this para- 
graph: 

“The Church of this Province offers 
to India, Burma and Ceylon this con- 
ception of a regional Church as the 
ideal of the position which the whole 
Church in this great region ought to 
occupy within the Holy Catholic 
Church. The liberty of a _ regional 
Church has enabled, and may in any 
place enable, the God-given genius of 
great nations to find its appropriate 
expression in the worship and work of 
the Church, and so the riches of the 
nations have been carried into the 
City of God. Yet they have been 
brought in as things offered to God 
to be hallowed by His acceptance and 
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recreated by His Spirit in the Church.” 
And Declaration 9 goes on to say: 
“Tt is the will of God that His 

Church should be one. That unity 

ought to be expressed, as it was in 

ancient days, by the unity of all the 

Christians of one place in one holy 

society. The regional Church of India, 

Burma and Ceylon ought thus to in- 

clude all the Christians of those 

countries. The prayer and effort of 
the Church of this Provice will ever 
be directed towards this ideal, and it 
will seek to enter into union with any 
bodies of Christians in those countries 
which are not now in communion with 
it, provided always that by such union 
the inheritance of truth and_ grace 
which it has received with its Catholic 

Faith and Order be not impaired but 

rather established and strengthened. 

“And the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon further declares that it has 
the right to enter into any union with 
any other Church or Churches without 
loss of its identity on terms which 
this Church by resolution of the Gen- 
eral Council has declared to be con- 
sistent with its principles.’’ 

Practical expression is given to 
this aspiration in Chaper XLII of the 
Constitution, Of Union with other 
Christians, which regulates the pro- 
cedure for the Church or any of its 
Dioceses which want to put into ef- 
fect a Scheme of Union. This en- 
sures that no part of it can leave 
CIPBC without prayerful preparation 
and blessing of the Province as a 
whole. And thus it is that one of the 
great events in the history of CIPBC 
was the merging in 1947 of half-a- 
million Cand a large majority) of its 
members with the Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians in 
the Church of South India. 

It is good to remember that from 
November 1930 CIPBC was officially 
involved in Reunion Round-Table 
Conferences in North India. The in- 
auguration of the Church of South 
India was, from the point of view of 
CIPBC, the first practical accomplish- 
ment in its mission to be reconciled 
with members of God's family from 


which it was separate. And CSI has 
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increasingly had om influence on the 
thinking of CIPBC. 


Of the sixteen dioceses that are 
now in the Church of the Province, 
all but one (Rangoon) are involved 
in Schemes of Union. At the last 
General Council (January 1960) the 
Scheme submitted by the two Cey- 
lonese dioceses for the inauguration 
of the Church of Lanka was given 
general approval. The Schemes for 
United Churches submitted by the 
North Indian and Pakistani dioceses 
were also given general approval, in 
terms of a Resolution, which has now 
been published in the English Church 
press. It is a Resolution that demands 
study and action by all the Anglican 
Churches. 


«« | |. In taking this action it trusts 
that the other Churches and Provinces 
of the Anglican Communion will find 
it possible to enter into relations of 
full communion with the _ united 
Churches from their inauguration. 

“Further the General Council re- 
quests His Grace the Metropolitan to 
refer to the Metropolitans of the other 
Churches and Provinces of the Angli- 
can Communion the question whether 
they will be prepared to enter into 
relations of full communion with the 
united Churches from their inaugura- 
tion, that the Church of this Province 
may come to its final decision in the 
light of their replies.” 


The machinery has been set in mo- 
tion for the Dioceses to study the 
Schemes, and to vote on them in 
Diocesan Council. While the earliest 
probable date for final Provincial ap- 
proval is that of the next General 
Council, 1963, there is no reason for 
expecting an automatic endorsement 
over the next three years by the re- 
quired majority of Diocesan Councils 
of the General Council's approval. 
It is true that to some extent the ex- 
pression in the Schemes of Christian 
obedience to the will of God has yet 
to be a matter, in the parishes, for 
intelligent and informed thought and 
prayer. It is also true that among 


he seriously theological-minded peo- 
ole (not necessarily only members 
of Negotiating Committees) fresh 
thinking will go on, while the compli- 
sated legal and financial details are 
oeing worked out. 
_ In other words, can one think of 
SIPBC as a Church which has 
‘eached a conclusion in its work for 
nity? Some of its members are 
aware of the fact that a regional 
Church ceases to be ecumenical if it 
S not in communion with other re- 
ional Churches. There is current 
aow the notion of “the Church for 
the Nation” and a criticism of ‘‘con- 
‘essional loyalties.” But some mem- 
ders of CIPBC, a small minority per- 
haps, are thinking beyond the details 
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of the inauguration of united Church- 
es to the danger that a _ regional 
Church could become a Church of a 
region and subject to circumstances 
of time and place. Should not claims 
to be part of the Church Universal 
be sustained by a real fellowship 
with other regional and neighboring 
Churches? 

For those Anglicans in South Asia 
who have followed out the implica- 
tions of CIPBC’s faith in a Church 
uniting all those in a region, a ques- 
tion of moment is whether the new 
Churches leave the existing fellow- 
ship or whether the nature of the 
fellowship is transformed. 

Then there is also the question of 
the Lutherans, the Mar Thoma 


On the North India Reunion Plan 


It is the intention of the Plan to get rid of one anomaly, that of 
having ministers in the church some of whom are not acknowledged 
fully by all members of the church from the start. It is true, we keep 
instead another anomaly that the ministers of churches which will 
have communio in sacris with the united church will not be accepted 
as licensed ministers in it without a ceremony of laying on of hands. 
But I do not see that in so doing a minister of the Church of England 
Cor any other church) will be either “concurring in an official denial 


of the reality of his own ordination... 


or condoning a profanity.” 


He will rather in humility and charity for the sake of the unity of 
the church submit himself and his ministry to the unerring judgment 
of God, who will neither reject what is true nor refuse the prayer of 
faith to supply anything that may be lacking. If the sinless Lord 
could submit to the baptism of repentance for the sake of mon, a 
man who is sure of the reality of his ordination can without pro- 
: fanity submit to a ceremony in which God is asked to confirm all 
: that is good and supply anything that may be lacking, if he sees any 


such lack, in his ministry. 


Nevertheless the necessity of having such a ceremony for ministers 
coming in future from foreign lands reveals the greater onomaly 
that churches in one country propose to unite while the same 
churches in other countries still hold back. If we could have hope of 
a parallel move towards union in the related churches in other 
countries within a measurable space of years, many would think it 
worth while to hold back and wait for the others to catch up. 


(James, the Bishop of Dacca, in “Theology,’’ March 1961) 
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Syrians, the Jacobite Syrians, ond 
the Roman Catholics for those who 
have united in CSI. Would it not 
be a betrayal of faith in a Church 
which is One to slacken eirenic aspi- 
rations and efforts? Is there a dan- 
ger that CIPBC will lose itself on the 
way to witnessing to the nature of 
a regional expression of the Holy 
Catholic Church? 

It is perhaps in regard to questions 
like these, rather than in discussions 
about protocol for itinerant ministers, 
that CIPBC theological self-question- 
ing may be challenging to the rest of 
the Anglicon Communion. 


There are no major institutions of 
theological research or organs of 
theological discussion in the Prov- 
ince, though ecumenical centres like 
Bangalore serve all India. One of 
the weaknesses of Provincial life is 
that serious theological thinking can- 
not be shared within it. But a good 
deal of theological discussion—some 
as a high level of competence, some 
not so—is inevitably going on and 
will continue to go on in the Province, 
as it wills itself to die for the sake of 
a richer life. Both for Churches which 
enjoy reciprocal relations of Com- 
munion with it, and for those assist- 
ing in its Missionary work, this raises 
important questions of theological 
principle and practical policy. 

CIPBC IN THE ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION 

All those who pray with ond pray 
for CIPBC will always be eager for 
information about that Church, and 
will look critically at what informa- 
tion they get. Enough has been writ- 
ten in this report to show that many 
who are deeply loyal to CIPBC and 


love it as their Mother Church are 
also 


the most unsentimental and 
besi-informed critics of its weak- 
nesses. 


Could some of these weaknesses 
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be due to the wrong attitude of sis- 
ter-Churches in the Anglican Com- 
munion? For example, is the vague- 
ness of thinking about the Theologi- 
cal Basis of Mission a general Angli- 
con weakness? Too many Services” 
of Intercession are selfish and th 
logically incorrect. Now that all 
us are beginning to be clear that the 
first offering of ourselves for World- 
wide Mission is in Prayer, is it not 
essentially ‘Missiologicai” to teach 
what prayer in Christ’s Name is in 
these days? 

One is also led to ask if it is fair 
to a heavily-burdened Church to 
leave it to be dealt with only by Mis- 
sionary Societies? The local for- 
ward movement in Mission is in 
question if this is so. 

In view of the facts is it legitimate 
to refer to a whole Church like 
CIPBC as a “Younger Church” or a 
“Missionary-receiving” Church? Each 
diocese is a missionary area, but in 
view cf the vastness of the task—dis- 
tance, diverse language groups, a 
great range in the types of communi- 
ties, and so on—is it sensible to as- 
sume as it sometimes is done, that 
the receiving of “foreign” help is a 
sign of want of “maturity”? 

One of the most vital questions is 
that of the willingness of wealthier 
Anglicans to help poorer Churches 
and money-starved missionary ven- 
tures, regardless of the nationality 
or the country of the people involved. 
The new understanding of the Theol- 
ogy of the Church’s World Mission 
involves a new theolegical concep- 
tion of whose ond for whom is the 
money given anywhere fcr the ex- 
penses of missionary expansion. The 
challenge to the Anglican Christians 
in the West has come from CIPBC 
for several years now. 

The following suggestions by a 
member of CIPBC will give an idea 
of the kind of requests that are likely 
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to be made. 

“T wonder whether sister Anglican 
Churches would do something which I 
believe the time is ripe for, namely 
arranging a wider basis of exchanges 
of missionary personnel between the 
Provinces. Has not the time come 
when there should be much greater 
cross-fertilization between the African, 
Indian and Chinese churches? Each 
of these up to date has recruited per- 
sons from the western churches, whe- 
ther of Europe or of America or Can- 
ada, or Australia. It needs a central 
body to co-ordinate the possibilities of 
persons eligible for overseas work, 
from many countries, as well as the 
opportunities for placing them. This 
may or may not be regarded as mis- 
sionary strategy, but it is certainly 
related to it. 

“In one respect the wealthier church- 
es of the west could help in providing 


still greater opportunities for clergy 
and other church workers to travel to 
other countries for study and expe- 
rience. What is needed is not only 
funds and places for people to go 
abroad, but grants for the maintenance 
of their families while they are abroad, 
and replacements to do their work 
while they are away. It is very diffi- 
cult to spare men to go for a worth 
while period. I am also quite certain 
personally that it is much better to 
send men abroad for such purposes af- 
ter they have been ordained for a few 
years rather than sending them as 
theological students before ordination. 
I think they derive much greater bene- 
fits from it. I therefore revert to 
what I said to you a year ago, that if 
there were a pool of unmarried men 
who could be sent abroad to look af- 
ter work on short term bases to relieve 


a diocese to send its own priests away 
for training, etc., that would be a very 
real contribution to the life of many 
local churches. The Missionary So- 
cieties did this with their own funds; 
it must be a rare diocese that could 
afford to do it out of diocesan funds. 

“Another way in which help would 
be given is the provision of funds for 
real forward missionary work. Few 
dioceses in this Province could today 
afford to allocate men to work purely 
as missionaries, whose work produced 
nothing financially to meet their ex- 
penses. I do not think it would create 
any sense of pauperising the Church if 
funds were made available for such 
forward evangelism. Such work here 
should be done by the Nationals of the 
country. Overseas persons should be 
used chiefly in work which is already 
well consolidated, where the difficulty 
with the state over proselytising can- 
not be made.’’ 

Burma News, Autumn, 1958 


If “the evangelization of the world 
on a scale never before attempted” 
is a response not to Diocesan Coun- 
cils but to the call of the Holy Spirit, 
can those persons and groups who 
are called by Him to new ventures 
be ignored? By making it necessary 
for the leaders of South Asian pio- 
neering ventures in Christian service 
and witness to get help from wealth- 
ier sister-Churches, God may be say- 
ing something to all missionary- 
minded people in the Anglican Com- 
munion. Not least among the things 
they will need to do is to reorganize 
themselves for “listening.” (End) 


Man and His Earth 


(Continued from p. 36) 


few new crops, principally the pota- 
to, better farming tools, and the win- 
ter feeding of animals; in the 1900's, 
scientific breeding of plants and ani- 
mals, artificial fertilizers, and mech- 
aqnization. These inventions, along 
with growing trade between areas, 
have eliminated local famines, im- 
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proved housing, made adequate 
clothing available at cheap prices. 
Health services, water purification, 
and soap were introduced within the 
last three generations. 

The result: between 1850 and 1950, 
child mortality from infectious di- 
seases was reduced 87%. In the 
U.S. between 1900-1946 the pneu- 
monia death rate was reduced 80%, 
the diarrhea death rate down 95%. 
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It is important to note that the gen- 
eral decline in mortality seems to be 
due more to rising living standards 
and to social reforms than to scien- 
tific medicine. For example, the TB 
death rate declined impressively long 
before the discovery of the tubercule 
bacillus. 

At this point we can tentatively 
draw some conclusions. First, mor- 
tality rates are going down every- 
where—starting in Europe and North 
America in the 19th century and in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America in 
the mid-twentieth. Fertility rates, on 
the other hand, are a puzzle—declin- 
ing fairly rapidly in Europe and 
North America in the 19th and early 
20th century, then rising again in the 
last two decades in the U.S. Except 
for this latter fact, one might have 
said that increased living standards 
reduce both mortality and natality 
rates. No trends in natality rates 
can be demonstrated in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America by any available 
data. We have a host of theorists 
and a multiplicity of theories — all 
controverted by the ineluctable per- 
versity of human decision. 

ARE OUR STATISTICS RELIABLE? 


A word now about statistics: some 
one said there are three kinds of lies 
—white lies, black lies, and statistics. 
All the statistics herein—and almost 
all in the UN population reports on 
which “experts” in this field rely as 
bases for their conclusions—are esti- 
mates, and not always made in the 
interest of truth alone. 

Some of us who have struggled 
abroad to get at facts simply “know 
too much” to be as sure of census 
figures as the “population experts” 
are. In one African country, for ex- 
ample, the Government was asked in 
1947 by the UN to send in its census 
data. There had never been a cen- 
sus. To get at some sort of estimate, 
an American economic adviser flew 
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over the country for three days, 
looked down at the valleys and 
counted the thatched roofs he saw. 
He concluded that there seemed to 
be a density of houses very similar 
to his own middle West home state 
when he was a boy there in the 
1920’s. So he took the 1930 census 
for his State, from an old World Al- 
manac, substracted the big city, di- 
vided the remainder into the number 
of square miles in the State and got 
a density per square mile. He then 
multiplied this figure by the estimat- 
ed square miles in the African coun- 
try (whose boundaries have never 
ben surveyed and whose area is un- 
known), and came up with a final 
figure of 10 million. The head of the 
Government wouldn't accept 10 mil- 
lion, however, because it made the 
country look smaller than local pride 
could take. So the American adviser 
was directed to tell the UN that the 
population was 20 million. Other 
officials, however, objected to 20 mil- 
lion on the ground that it would put 
the nation into a higher UN-dues- 
bracket. A compromise was reached 
and the resulting figure is official. 
But no one who knows how the re- 
sult was obtained has confidence in 
it. But what else could have been 
done in a country which is mostly 
illiterate? 

Or take the census problem in 
many newly independent countries 
whose villagers, 20 years ago, never 
saw a Government official other than 
the tax collector. The tax collector 
collected a head tax. The grapevine 
telegraphed his approach. On his 
arrival there would be very few resi- 
dents in the village. But today the 
new Governments are distributing 
benefits on a per capita basis. When 
today the social worker comes to 
count heads in order to determine 
how much of the hand-out the village 
will get from the National Goverm- 


| previous. 
sions, including any in this paper, 
' are far less reliable than one would 
think from listening to 
| have already drawn conclusions. 
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}ment the grapevine telegraphs her 
{coming also; and there is a surpris- 
jing increase in the number of resi- 
+ dents of the village awaiting her ar- 
) rival! 
| mendous increase in population has 
+ been recorded? 
» know about the actual increase? 


Is it any wonder that a tre- 
But what do we 


Any increase figures, to be re- 


) liable, must be based on previous 
} accurate counts. 
| such as birth rate, death rate, literacy 
f rate, etc., must be based on an ac- 
curate count of the total population, 
| plus accurate and complete registers 
| of births, deaths, literacy tests. We 


And any “rates,” 


don’t have accurate counts, now or 
Consequently all conclu- 


those who 


And perhaps something is wrong 


| with the way we use such reliable 
| statistics as we do have. Birth rates 
| are established by taking the births 
per thousand people. 


People over 
50 do not contribute to the natality 


| figures yet are counted in the 1,000- 


person groups. In Asia almost no 
one lives to be over 50. Life expect- 
ancy is about 30. To get a good 


| comparison of fertility rates between 


the U.S. and on Asian county, we 


_ ought to use births-per-thousand-peo- 


ple-under-50-years-old. If we do this 
we find birth rates here and in the 
so-called high-fertility countries al- 


most the same, population increases 


in both cases due principally to de- 
clining mortality rates, which, al- 
though still much higher in Asia, are 
declining more rapidly there at this 
time. 

Now we ought to say something at 
this point about future population 
trends. But prediction is possible 
only if: 

1. There exist some universal 
laws governing population 


changes, and 
2. The relevomt technical, medi- 
cal, social, and economic in- 
fluences are known in ad- 
vance. 
Neither of these conditions are met. 


And forecasts are dangerous. Some 
spectacular errors in production have 
been made by population experts: 
Leybourne predicted in 1934 that the 
United Kingdom population would 
decline after 1936. It still rises. The 
U.S. National Commmittee said in 
1938 that the U.S. would reach a 
peak of 140,000,000 by 1955 and 
thereafter decline. 


Let us simply assume the present 
world population to be about 2% 
billion, ond that with declining mor- 
tality rates everywhere that there 
will be on increase of human beings 
on this planet. 


We address ourselves next to the 
other side of the equation: the carry- 
ing capacity of the earth. 


Il 
OUR PLANET’S CAPACITY 


The human carrying capacity of 
any area depends on the technology 
of the people living on it. It is esti- 
mated that in pre-Columbion North 
America in the hunting culture pre- 
vailing then, 100 square miles were 
needed to support 25 people. As we 
have remarked earlier, population 
densities rise with new inventions. 
In considering areal limitations a 
complex interrelationship of factors 
is involved. More important than 
climate ond natural resources, exist- 
ing and potential, are agicultural 


techniques, manufacturing  tech- 
niques, policies toward education 
and health, energy availabilities, 


transportation ond communication, 
degree of urbanization, tax and finan- 
cial practi apital formation, and 
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a multitude of cultural and technical 
factors. Taking these into account, 
experts, after a lifetime of study, 
have estimated the carrying capacity 
of the earth at the present stage of 
technology and culture at somewhere 
between 3 billion — and 16 billion. 
Improvements in technology, which 
seem certainly probable, even inevit- 
able, would raise these estimates. 

Guesses, even educated ones, 
varying as greatly as these are cer- 
tainly under suspicion. The data on 
the resources side of the equation are 
as unreliable as on the population 
side, — but we can examine a little 
more closely some of their implica- 
tions. 

First, the distribution of population 
on the earth’s surface is strange, to 
say the least, and bears little rela- 
tion to the distribution of natural re- 
sources. A population map shows 
three areas of heavy concentration: 
the Far East, the Indicn Peninsula, 
and Southern Europe. One-half of 
the world’s people live in Asia on 
one-tenth the habitable area; one-fifth 
live in Europe on one-twentieth of 
the habitable area. Much fertile land 
elsewhere in the world, rich with 
mineral and energy resources, is un- 
used. The factors affecting this pe- 
culiar distribution are many. 


Geographical factors, which up to 
now have been considered of pri- 
mary causative importcence, include 
climate, land forms, soils, resource lo- 
cations, and space relationships. 

Few people live in cold regions. 
Even though capable of sustaining 
life and health, cold climates have 
been unattractive to most people. 
High temperatures, on the other 
hand, although generally unattractive 
to Europeans and Americans, offer 
abundance, because the rapid vege- 
tative growth they promote reduces 
both shelter and clothing needs and 
labor requirements for the production 
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of necessities — making possible a 
less arduous routine than the middle 
latitudes. 


Low rainfall once limited habita- 
bility, but, with irrigation, land for- 
merly called “desert” is becoming 
comfortably habitable and increas- 
ingly popular. 

Low altitudes have always been 
preferred to highlands. Nine-tenths 
of the world’s population live on land 
under 1,300 feet in altitude. Yet in 
the tropics, the high plateaus offer 
obvious advantages in good living. 

As for soil types, alluvial or vol- 
canic soil clearly is easiest to use, 
while podzolic and lateritic soils re- 
quire fertilizer and careful manage- 
ment. The former soils, not used 
much so far by mankind, offer never- 
theless great possibilities if man 
needed them, now that the techno- 
logy is available for their utilization. 
Likewise, much high quality grass- 
land soils have not been used to 
date, although excellent for crops, 
because insufficient rainfall makes 
irrigation necessary if crops are to 
be produced. 

One must conclude from the data, 
that, with man concentrated geo- 
graphically on lands producing large 
returns for a minimum investment of 
energy and technology, the popula- 
tion concentration is only partially 
explainable in these terms, and that 
accident and inertia also are of im- 
portance in accounting for the non- 
use of fertile areas outside of the 
Far East, India, and Europe. 

ENERGY AND MINERALS 

A similar picture appears from ex- 
amination of the location of energy 
and mineral resources in relation to 
population densities. The attractive 
ness of a mineral deposit depends 
not only on its quality and quantity 
but even more on other factors, 
among which are its importance in 
relation to the technical state of in- 
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dustrial production, the availability 
of substitutes or of the same mineral 
in other places, the cost of trans- 
portation from location to points of 
consumption, and the attractiveness 
of the site for settlement. Coal, for 
example, has been a magnet for 
industry, perhaps because in Europe 
and the U.S. it is found in places 
convenient for setilement, is con- 
sumed in bulk, and is of low value 
per unit making its transportation 
costly. Petroleum, on the other hand, 
has rarely attracted industry, perhaps 
because it has been found in un- 
attractive and remote locations 
coupled with the fact that it is easily 
transported. Water power sites have 
not been very important as energy re- 
sources compared to fossil fuel. 
Water power supplies only 4.6% of 
the world’s fuel and power. Further- 
more, it is easy to use to make 
electricity, which can be cheaply 
transporied. 

Nor are metallic ore locations very 
important, apparenily, in explaining 
population concentration, particularly 
those ores which can be concentrated 
close to the mines and _ therefore 
shipped economically. 

Space relationships, however, seem 
to be a primary factor affecting popu- 
lation conceniration to date. Two- 
thirds of all the people in the temper- 
ate zones live less than 300 miles in- 
land. With the growing utilization of 
modern inland transportation by 
road, rail, and air, closeness to the 
sea may become of diminishing im- 
portance. 

CULTURAL AND ECONOMIC 

FACTORS 

Turning to cultural and economic 
factors rather than physical ones, we 
find that the growth of world trade 
favors locations on world commodity 
highways and that industrialization 
has concentrated people in metro- 
politan congregations. These tenden- 
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cies have not been offset by some 
plomned relocation under socialist 
systems to settle sparse areas and 
tap hitherto unused resources. 

Interestingly, natural increases in 
population seem unrelated to econ- 
omic opportunity. Large increases 
have taken place principally in the 
very areas offering the poorest econ- 
omic opportunities. 

When one turns from past history 
to an examination of the effect of 
very recent modem technology on 
population distribution, it is obvious 
that technical advances, especially 
industrialization, have just lately 
freed people from dependency on 
land and soil and place-bound re- 
sources, and have reinforced the 
earlier tendency toward concentra- 
tion in metropolitan areas. The per- 
centage of labor in agriculture and 
mining constontly diminishes. One 
hundred years ago, 80% of the things 
moan used was derived from plants 
ond animals and 20% from minerals; 
today in industrialized countries, 30% 
comes from plants and cnimals and 
70% from minerals. Land and soil 
resources, never (as we have seen) 
primarily determinates of population 
concentration, are diminishing still 
further in importance. 

Yet the total resources of this 
planet do provide some sort of limit 
to its carrying capacity, even though 
their location is not correlated to the 
location of people in the past or to- 
day. Can these limits be estimated? 

ARE THERE LIMITS? 

First as to land (from which we 
still derive 99% of our food and only 
1% from the food-rich oceans): a 
little over 4% of the world’s land sur- 
face is cultivable with present-day 
techniques - 33 million fertile square 
miles. Two million of these fertile 
square miles, or twice the agricultur- 
al area of the U.S., are quite unused, 
offering a potential, with present 
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technology, equal to the present U.S. 
output. Applying U.S. agriculture 
practices to the remainder would 
double its yield. Earth’s carrying 
capacity consequently, as far as food 
is concerned, has been estimated as 
potentially sufficient, at present 
technological levels, to supply 6 to 
16 billion people at the optimum 
caloric intake. This estimate, again, 
has an awesome range, but at the 
minimum is comfortably above curr- 
ent population levels. 


But mineral products are becoming 
increasingly important. These rather 
than food sources, might set limits. 
No statement can be made at the 
present time, however, in view of the 
very preliminary nature of mineral 
prospecting. New and rich locations 
are continually being found in Africa, 
Latin America, Asia, and the high 
latitudes. Almost every aerial mag- 
netometer survey reveals more min- 
erals. We have no data on the 
potential mineral resources available 
to humanity. 


Turning to energy resources, we 
have an apparently limitless horizon. 
Until about 150 years ago almost all 
energy was supplied by human and 
animal muscle and by burning wood 
—water power adding a miniscule 
amount. Then came the fossil fuel 
period, with coal and petroleum 
making possible immense new levels 
of power. 


One of the incidental but important 
effects of gasoline and diesel use 
in tromsportation has been the release 
of thousands of acres from production 
of food for animal labor and trans- 
port to production of food for human 
consumption. The effect of moderni- 
zing world transport and releasing 
Asia and Africa from dependence on 
the donkey, the camel, the horse, 
and the ox for transportation will in 
itself more than double the acreage 
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available for human food. 


We are now at the threshold of 
utilization of two new energy re- 
sources: atomic energy, already 
harnessed, and solar energy with its 
promise of limitless possibilities. 

Of more importance than any 
single factor in expanding the util- 
ization of resources is the amount 
of capital investment. This factor is 
the most badly distributed of them 
all. In the U.S. the capital investment 
per worker averages $12,000 today 
and is rapidly increasing. In Asia 
and Africa it is often less than $50. 

Productivity per capita is directly 
correlated with capital improvement - 
the word “capital” used here in the 
narrow content given to the word by 
economists, meaning “tools, equip- 
ment, material things”. The term 
should be broadened to include the 
basic “capital” of each of us, our 
bodies. A man’s body is his basic 
tool. A strong, healthy body and a 
trained mind is a combination more 
productive than a weak, sick body 
and an ignorant mind. Health and 
medical programs, though they have 
no traceable effect on birth rates, 
as we have seen above, are of de- 
termining importance in providing 
individuals with vigorous and long 
life spans — thus increasing mightily 
the ‘capital’ equipment available to 
each man and consequently to the 
economic development of each 
country. 


RESOURCES UNKNOWN 


The absolute limits of earth’s cap- 
acity to support human life are, 
therefore, indeterminable. And, as we 
have also seen, population trends 
cannot be determined either. So the 
equation between earth’s population 
and her resources is really nothing 
more than a division of one unknown 
by another. 

Of immediate importance, how- 
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ever, are the relative limits to popula- 
tion density in particular areas set 
_ by cultural patterns, human attitudes, 
habits and custom, and technology, - 
especially by the maldistributions 
which are most noticeable in the 
case of capital, less so in minerals, 
still less in energy resources, and 
least of all in land and soil resources. 
These relative limits are adjustable, 
however slowly the adjustments can 
proceed. 
SOME OBSERVATIONS 

To summarize: it can be said that 
we know very little about the equa- 
tion between population and re- 
sources, not enough to draw any but 
the most tentative and inadequate 
hypotheses, and even those with 
great modesty in view of the egreg- 
ious errors committed by all prophets 
in this field. But, albeit timidly, per- 
haps the following statements can be 
put forth: 


1. The population of the earth 
is increasing. 

2. The population is badly distri- 
buted. 70% live on 15% of the habit- 
able area. 

3. The number of people who can 
live on a given area depends on their 
technology more than on the physi- 
cal limits of that area. 

4. The application even of pre- 
sent-day technology by all the earth's 
people might—and here one must be 
very tentative—enable 16 billion peo- 
ple to live as well as Americans do 


now. 
5. Technology is improving rap- 
idly—ond this improvement sets a 
theoretical limit over 16 billion. 

6. By the time the population 
reaches 16 billion, improved techno- 
logy will have increased earth's 
carrying capacity. 

It appears, then, on the basis of 
the data available, that while no one 
should be very positive on this sub- 
ject, the prophets of doom and gloom 
concerning “population explosion” 
must be that way because of their 
own inner emotional make-up and 
not because of objective facts sup- 
porting their views. 

The present population spurt seems 
probably due to newly-tapped energy 
resources. Going back to history once 
again, we find that, apparently with- 
out exception, whenever a new 
source of power or energy was dis- 
covered there occured a great in- 
crease in production, an advance in 
technology generally, and a marked 
upsurge of population. And modern 
medicine’s contribution is apparently 
not so much to the numbers of people 
on earth as it is to their quality. In- 
stead of weak and short-lived crea- 
tures with 10 to 15 years of low pro- 
ductivity, modern medicine makes 
possible life spans of 50 or more 
vigorously productive adult years for 
alert men and women with energy to 
discover and use the hitherto-almost- 
untapped wealth of the earth. 

(End) 


“The attitude of the Eastern Church to Islam is traditionally aloof 
and insultationist. A change of attitude is slow to come. The cen- 
turies-old pattern of toleration requires the minorities to be non- 
expressive and the Churches have tended to leave Islam theologic- 
ally alone. However, there are intriguing possibilities ahead, and 
of course, the problems confronting theology, both Muslim and 
Christian, are increasingly common.” 

(Kenneth Cragg) 
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Assignment Overseas — Ed. by John Rosengrant — VI,2 
Challenge and Response — by M. A. C. Warren — V,1 
Christian Faith and Non-Christian Religions, The — by A. C. Bouquet — V,1 
Communication of the Gospel to Illiterates, The — by Hans-Ruedi Weber — V,2 
Comparative Study of Religions — by Joachim Wach — V,3 
Dialogue of Religions, A — by Ninian Smart — VI,3 
Glad Encounter — by George Appleton — V,1 
Gospel in Dispute, The — by Edmund Perry — V,1 
Jesus’ Promise to the Nations — by Joachim Jeremias — V,1 
Liturgy and the Mission — by Johannes Hofinger — VI,3 
Ministry of the Spirit, The: Selected Writing of Roland Allen — 

Ed. by David Paton — VI,3 
Pearl to India, A: The Life of Roberto de Nobili — by Vincent Cronin — V,3 
Sandals at the Mosque — by Kenneth Cragg — V,3 
Three Worlds of Albert Schweitzer, The — by Robert Payne — V,3 
What Manner of Love — by George F. Tittmann — V,1 
Wilfred Grenfell: His Life and Work — by J. Lennox — V,3 
World Cultures and World Religions — by Hendrick Kraemer — VI,3 
Authors: 
Appleton, George — Glad Encounter — V,1 
Bouquet, A. C. — The Christian Faith and Non-Christian Religions — V,1 
Cleveland and Magnone — The Art of Overseasmanship — V,3 
Cragg, Kenneth — Sandals at the Mosque — V,3 
Cronin, Vincent — A Pearl to India: the Life of Roberto de Nobili — V,3 
Grant, Frederick C. — Ancient Judaism and the New Testament — V,2 
Hofinger, Johannes — Liturgy and the Mission — VI,3 
Jeremias, Joachim — Jesus’ Promise to the Nations — V,1 
Kerr, J. Lennox — Wilfred Grenfell: His Life and Work — V,3 
Kraemer, Hendrick — World Cultures and World Religions — VI,3 
Mangone and Cleveland — The Art of Overseasmanship — V,3 
Neill, Stephen — Anglicanism — V,2 
Panikkar, K. M. — Asia and Western Dominance — VI,2 
Paton, David (Ed.) — The Ministry of the Spirit: Selected Writings 

of Roland Allen — VI,3 

Payne, Robert — The Three Worlds of Albert Schweitzer — V,3 
Perry, Edmund — The Gospel in Dispute — V,1 
Rosengrant, John (Ed.) — Assignment Overseas — VI,2 
Smart, Ninian — A Dialogue of Religions — VI,3 
Tittmann, George F. — What Manner of Love — V,1 
Wach, Joachim — Comparative Study of Religions — V,3 
Warren, M.A.C. — Challenge and Response — V,1 
Weber, Hans-Ruedi — The Communication of the Gospel to Illiterates — V,2 
Reviewers: 
Batchelder, Robert — V,2 
Bullock, Richard N. — V,3 
Casteel, John L. — VI,3 
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Danker, William J. — VI, 3 

Eastman, A. Theodore — V,1 V,3 

Graham, Holt H. — V,2 

Hensman, C. R. — VI,3 

Kitagawa, Joseph M. — VI,2 

Moreau, Jules. L. — V,1 

Reed, David B. — VI,2 

Tittmann, George F. — V,2 

Woolverton, John F. — V,3 
Editorials: 

Can the Episcopal Church Be Missionary ? — V,2 

He For Whom We Wait — VI,3 

How Moves the Spirit? — V,3 

In Transition — V,1 

Is Parish Life the Culprit? — VI,2 

Missionary Questions for Episcopal Consciences — VI,1 
Index to Volumes I-IV — V,1 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION MISSION EXHIBIT 


At the meeting of General Convention in Detroit, Michigan, this Sep- 
tember, on exhibit on the subject of missions has been prepared under titles 
of the leading aspects of the Church’s concerns around the world: 

Racial Tension 
Conflicting Beliefs 
Education 

Welfare and Health 
Nationalism 

Peace and Unity 
Economic Need 
Rapid Social Change 
Population Exposition 

The purpose of the exhibit is to confront the viewer with the great issues 
in the world which face the Christian Church, to show that the Episcopal 
Church, though in minute proportion to the whole, is involved in each of 
these areas of acute concern, and to draw the viewer personally, through 
his conscience, his heart, his mind and his commitment, into the great work 
of Christ's Church everywhere. 

The “Review” is happy to make note here of those whose labors made 
possible the exhibit, and to convey to those several persons to whom the 
committee stands in especial debt the thanks of all for their fine work. 


THE COMMITTEE 
Mrs. George, W. Syler, chairman 
Mr. Mervyn Gaskin 
Mrs. Harry Dumville 
Mrs. Alexander Wiener 
Mr. H. Dwight Wilson 
The Rt. Rev. Robert DeWitt 
Mrs. Robert Durham 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Heaton, Street of Shops. 
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COOPERATING MEMBERS 
The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr.—Advisory Council on Missionary 
Strategy 
Mr. John Reinhardt | 
The Rev. David Reed of the National Council 
The Rev. William Davidson j 
The Rev. Theodore Eastman — Overseas Mission Society 


Illustrators of Bible texts — Mr. Charles Kohl 
Designer — Mr. Peter Duenas 

Manufacturer — Animated Displays Co. 
Street of Shops Exhibit — Mr. Karel Wiest 


Grateful thanks to the following: 

Mr. Charles Barth and Mr. Harold Fitzgerald for their gifts. 

The Detroit Free Press and the Detroit News for the enlargement and loan 
of their photographs. 

The Denver Post for the loan of the cartoon by Paul Conrad. 

The Record, National Council, United Nations, Washington Cathedral, 
ond Protestant Foundation for International Students for the loan of 
their photographs. 

The Rev. Donald Bodley for help with the Bible texts. 

Mr. Walter B. Ford for suggestions on design. 

— and... others too late for publication. 
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Committed to the mission of the Church and believing in 
the purpose of the Overseas Mission Society, I enroll as a mem- 
ber of the Society and pledge to support its work with a gift 
of at least five dollars ($5.00) a year. 


Amount pledged: $........... Amount enclosed: ........... 
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Membership includes subscription to the 


Overseas Mission Review, Communique, 
CMS News Letter and the SPG Overseas News 


Minimum, membership fees: Regular, $5; Student, $2.50; Library, $5 
Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes. 
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AN INSTITUTE ON OVERSEAS CHURCHMANSHIP 


In the fall of 1960 Laymen International and the United Presbyterians, 
USA, jointly sponsored an Institute at the Delaware Episcopal Church Center 
in Rehoboth Beach. During a fuil weekend we concentrated on the oppor- 
tunities for Christian Americans overseas to witness to their faith. Inspired 
by the effects of that conference, we are again joining with the Presbyterians 
to sponsor another interdenominational Institute on October 6-8, 1961; and 
we expect to draw fully upon our significant experience together last year. 

At a time when many traditional missionary doors are being closed all 
over the world this opportunity for Christian witness, via laymen overseas, 
becomes an appropriately exciting chalenge. Apropos of this challenge, our 
Institute offers Christian laymen an opportunity to be in conversation with 
experienced leaders—who have had field service of significance—and with 
each other to explore to problems, opportunities and means for this kind cf 
service. 

Ii becomes increasingly evident that Americoms who have the know-how 
to serve successfully overseas in technical assistance programs, in govern- 
ment agencies, in private business capacities, can relate their experience as 
Christians to the people of the countries in which they take up residence, 
when they are helped to understand and see this dimension of their oppor- 
tunities. This is a goal of our Institute. We hope that your church will be 
represented among the limited number who can attend. 


REGISTRATION 
I plan to attend the INSTITUTE ON OVERSEAS CHURCHMANSHIP at the 
DELAWARE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CENTER, Oak Avenue, Rehoboth Beach, 
Delaware; on October 6-8, 1961. 
Enclosed is my deposite of $10 (each) for (............ ) registrations. 
Enclosed is the total payment of $25 (each) for (............ ) registrations. 
Make checks to LAYMEN INTERNATIONAL, at Mount St. Albon, Washington 
16, D.C. 


Mute TN Dy TN ITE re ee ee ee Phone wnumiber 0. 
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POA OOS YE Nr yo neem ee, TUNE HO er Le Ree 
Are you going overseas soon............-.-- AVY TRG Cpe tan rnc r tee Foe eau ons ths poodles bcicanicts 
iy ale to joo 129 | jhe Ole ee Have you been overseas............-..- 
COND AVES REN So ee re pecpreher eee eee MEIC COO CLC Ii yee renee ees 
I shall drive to Rehoboth and have space for ............ additional passengers. 
I shall need tromsportation for ............ passengers. 
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THE OVERSEAS MISSION SOCIETY 
and 
LAYMEN INTERNATIONAL 


in conjunction with 


NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
announce with pleasure 
THE FIRST OVERSEAS SEMINAR 


a Churchman’s Tour of Asia 


SEPTEMBER 2 - OCTOBER 4, 1962 


under the personal leadership of 
The Rev. Samuel Van Culin, 


General Secretary, Laymen International 


* * * 


Designed as a serious study of the Christian mission in action, this 
experimental seminar is limited to thirty participants. Places included 
in the tour are Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Malaya, Philippines and 
Hawaii. Visits to Church-related activities and discussions with local 
leaders, as well as general sight-seeing, are planned in each of these 
areas. The Rev. Theodore Eastman, Executive Secretary of the Over- 
seas Mission Society, who is presently in the Orient, is working out 
details for the seminar. 

The approximate cost of the trip will be $1,600.00, including all air 
fares (West Coast and return), ground transportation, hotels, and all 
planned activities. Meals, except where specified in the brochure, are 
not included. Approximately $220.00 per person should be allowed 
for these. 

A detailed brochure, which will be available after November 1, 1961, 
may be obtained by filling out the form below. 


APPLICATION 


To the Executive Secretary, Overseas Mission Society 
Mount Saint Alban, Washington 16, D.C. 


Please send me information about THE FIRST OVERSEAS SEMINAR. 


Name 


Address 


[_] Please enroll me as a member of the Overseas Mission Society. 
Enclosed is my check for $________ (Minimum gift: $5.00). 
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